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PARTICIPATION AND PREDICATION IN 
PLATO’S MIDDLE DIALOGUES* 


PROPOSE in this paper to examine three closely related 

issues in the interpretation of Plato’s middle dialogues: the 
nature of Forms, of participation, and of predication. The 
familiar problem of self-predication will serve as introduction 
to the inquiry. 


I. Self-Predication 

The significance—or lack of significance—of Plato’s self- 
predicative statements has recently become a crux of scholarship. 
Briefly, the problem is this: the dialogues often use language 
which suggests that the Form is a universal which has itself as an 
attribute and is thus a member of its own class, and, by implica- 
tion, that it is the one perfect member of that class. The language 
suggests that the Form Aas what it zs: it is self-referential, self- 
predicable. 

Now such a view is, to say the least, peculiar. Proper universals 
are not instantiations of themselves, perfect or otherwise. Oddness 
is not odd; Justice is not just; Equality is equal to nothing at all. 
No one can curl up for a nap in the Divine Bedsteadity; not even 
God can scratch Doghood behind the Ears. 

The view is more than peculiar; it is absurd. As Plato knew, it 
implies an infinite regress, one which he doubtless regarded as 
vicious. Indeed, if a recent critic, Professor Gregory Vlastos, 
has analyzed the Third Man correctly,’ it implies still more. 
We must suppose that Plato could swallow, without gagging, a 


* Sections I and II of this paper, in revised form, were read before the 
American Philosophical Association, Western Division, May 1, 1959, at 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

1 Gregory Vlastos, ““The Third Man Argument in the Parmenides,’’ Philo- 
sophical Review, LXIII (1954), 319-349. For further discussion, see: Wilfrid 
Sellars, Philosophical Review, LXIV (1955), 405-437; Vlastos, ibid., 438-448; 
P. T. Geach, Philosophical Review, LXV (1956), 72-82; Vlastos, ibid., 83-94; 
R. S. Bluck, Classical Quarterly, N. S. V1 (1956), 29-37, and Phronesis, II 
(1957), 115-121. 
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flat self-contradiction;? that the reason for this, presumably, 
was that the author of the Third Man—one of the more brilliant 
of philosophical demonstrations—lacked the wit, or perhaps the 
diligence, to identify the premises of his argument; that the man 
who first explicitly distinguished between universals and particu- 
lars confused them; and, finally, that a central thesis of his 
ontology, the doctrine of degrees of being and reality, rests on 
this elementary mistake. 

Such thorough confusion is not lightly to be imputed to any 
man, let alone to Plato. Common sense and the common law 
agree that a man is innocent until proved guilty; and common 
charity dictates that philosophers be not excepted. The amount 
of evidence required to convict Plato of so puerile a confusion 
must be immense indeed. I propose in this paper to show that it 
has not yet been produced, and in the very nature of the case 
cannot be produced. 

Let us be quite clear on what is to be proved. Plato obviously 
accepts the following thesis: some (perhaps all) entities which may 
be designated by a phrase of the form “the F Itself,’ or any 
synonyms thereof, may be called F. So the Beautiful Itself will be 
beautiful, the Just Itself just, Equality equal.* But this thesis does 
not, by itself, imply self-predication; for that, an auxiliary prem- 
ise is required. 

This premise is that a function of the type 


ce 


. is F” may be 
applied univocally to F particulars and to the F Itself, so that 
when (for example) we say that a given act is just, and that 
Justice is just, we are asserting that both have identically the same 
character. But this premise would be false if the function were 
systematically equivocal, according as the subject of the sen‘ 

was a Form or a particular. In that case, to say that Justice ts 
just and that any given act is just would be to say two quite 
different (though perhaps related) things, and the difficulties 
inherent in self-predication could not possibly arise. That is, the 


2 The guilty premises, in Vlastos’ formulation of the argument, are (A3) 
Self-Predication and (A4) Non-Identity; these are so stated, however, that 
their incompatibility is not immediately apparent. 

3 Cf. Prot., 330c, 331b; Phaedo, 74b, d, 100c; Hip., 1, 289c, 2g1e, 292e, 
294a-b; Lysis, 217a; Symp., 210e-211d. 
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character of Forms would not be assimilated to that of particulars. 

I propose to show that functions involving the names of Forms 
exhibit just this kind of ambiguity. The evidence for this con- 
clusion will be drawn from the theory of predication put forward 
in the Phaedo and from the ontology which underlies it. 


II, Plato’s Theory of Predication 


Plato has no word for “‘predication.” Rather he says that 
particulars are “‘called by the same name” (ducvupov) as their 
Form.‘ But this is surely a loose way of describing the use of 
common terms; “‘ducvuyov”’ is Aristotle’s usual term for “‘ambigu- 
ous’; things called by the same name may have nothing in 
common but their name. But later in the Phaedo this terminology 
is repeated and made more precise:® 
Each of the Forms exists, and the other things which come to have a 
share in them are named after them. , 

The reason for naming particulars after Forms is that they have 
in them an immanent character defined by their Form:® 

Not only is the Form itself always entitled to its own name, but also 
what is not the Form, but always has, when it exists, its immanent 
character (joo). 

Significantly, Aristotle chose to emphasize precisely this feature 
in his first summary of the theory of Forms in the Metaphysics :’ 


Sensible things, [Plato] said, were all named after [Ideas], and in virtue 
of a relation to them; for the many existed by participation in the 


Ideas that have the same name as they. 


These passages imply that “‘F” is a name, a name whose prime 
designate is a Form: “F”’ names the F. But this name is also 
applied, through what we may call derivative designation, to 
particulars, which are named after the Form in much the way that a 
boy may be named after his father. The reason for this, the 
justification for derivative designation, is that particulars have in 

* Phaedo, 78e 2; cf. Rep., X, 596a 7; Soph., 240a. 

5 Phaedo, 102b 2; cf. Parm., 130 5; italics here, as elsewhere, mine. 

® Phaedo, 103¢; cf. 103b 7 ff. 

7 A 987b 3 ff., trans. by Ross. 
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them the immanent character defined by their Form; or, to put 
the matter in a slightly different way, they are named after the 
Form because of their peculiarly intimate relation to it—they 
depend upon it for their character and their existence. 

We have, then, a theory of predication without predicates. 
What appear to be attributive statements are in fact relational 
or identifying statements, depending on the designation of their 
predicates. In derivative designation, to say of something that it 
is F is to say that it is causally dependent upon the F. Notice that 
*“*F’’ is here not strictly a univocal term, but a common name, 
applied in virtue of a relationship to an individual, the Form. 

On the other hand, when “‘F”’ is used in primary designation, 
it is a synonym of “‘the F Itself’ and ‘“‘F-ness’’; therefore, to say 
that F-ness is F is to state an identity. It follows that it is invalid 
to infer self-predication from Plato’s apparently self-predicative 
language. In the first place, “‘F-ness is F” is not a predicative 
statement. Second, we cannot mean by it what we mean when 
we say that a particular is F. The function “. . . is F”’ is systemati- 
cally ambiguous; its meaning depends upon the context in which 
it is used, the type of object to which it is applied.*® 

If this is true, it follows that Plato’s self-predicative language 
is both intelligible and logically innocuous. Grammatical pred- 
icates are names which exhibit a systematic ambiguity according 
as they designate Forms or particulars; Forms themselves are 
proper nameables; what appear to be self-predicative statements 
are identity statements; and what appear to be attributive 
statements are relational statements. 


® Note that this view of the way words mean is consistent with a well- 
known feature of Greek syntax. One may always, in Greek, form an abstract 
noun by using the article with the neuter singular adjective. “‘ré tov,” for 
example, is equivalent to the abstract “‘y iodrns’’; both mean ‘‘equality.”’ 
But this usage is quite ambiguous, since “‘rd foov’’ may also mean “the equal 
thing”’ or ‘‘that which is equal’’; in other words, it is normal usage, in Greek, 
to use “‘the F thing” to refer to F-ness, particular Fs, and even the class of 
F things. It has sometimes been supposed that this ambiguity was a source 
of confusion to Plato; I suggest that it rather confirmed a theory of the way 
words mean, which, in conformity with normal usage, preserved that ambi- 
guity and rendered it intelligible. The use of “‘adrd”’ will always make it 
clear, should need arise, which type of F is in question. ‘ 
identifying phrase. 


‘adro ro F”’ is an 
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We have a reasonably close analogue to this in English: our 
own use of predicates where standards of weight and measure 
are involved. To say of something that it weighs a pound, or 
measures exactly one yard, is to say that it bears a specific relation 
—equality in weight or length—to an individual locked in a 
vault of the Bureau of Standards, an individual arbitrarily 
selected to define a unit of measurement. Like “. . . is F,” in 
derivative designation, the function “ weighs a pound” 
covertly mentions an individual of a type different from its 
argument. 

The parallel may be made more exact. We may say of other 
things that they weigh a pound, but if we assert this of the pound, 
we cannot assert it in the same sense. We can measure other 
things against a standard; we cannot measure a standard against 
itself. The function “*. .. weighs a pound” is capable of exhibiting 
just the kind of ambiguity that Plato’s theory requires. It may be 
systematically ambiguous; on the one hand it mentions a rela- 
tion; on the other it may be an identifying phrase, designating 
an individual. 

There is no reason in principle why this analysis should not be 
extended to other types of statement. Why should we not, for 
example, read statements like “this desk is brown” or “‘that figure 
is triangular” as asserting that the desk or figure stands in the 
relation of color or shape resemblance to the brown and the 
triangle, individuals selected to define standards of color and 
shape? There is no internal reason why predicates should not be 
analyzed in this way. If they are, attributive statements will then 
one and all be translated into relation-to-standard statements. 

The analogy of relation-to-standard statements to statements 
involving names of Forms was drawn advisedly;* for Forms 
clearly function, in the early and middle dialogues, as standards 
and paradigms. Plato’s theory of predication admirably sup- 
plements a fundamental thesis of his ontology. 


* It must be remembered that this is an analogy, not a basis for literal 
explication of the theory of Forms. Forms resemble standards in that they 
are of a different epistemic order from the class of things they define; but 
Forms are, as standards are not, also of a different ontological order. This 
leads to fundamental difficulties if the analogy is pressed; cf. “‘Forms and 
Standards,” Philosophical Quarterly, VIII (1959), 164-167. 
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III, Imitation and Degrees of Reality 


The theory of Forms involves two fundamental doctrines: 
(a) that the relation between particulars and Forms is that of 
imitation, of copy to original, and (b) that Forms and particulars 
differ in degree of reality. These theses, the proponents of self- 
predication maintain, obscured in Plato’s mind the distinction 
between characters and things characterized, a confusion which 
leads directly to the absurdities of self-predication; and the 
regress arguments of the Parmenides, resting as they do on this 
mistake, reflect not verbal confusion but a radical and deep- 
seated incoherence in the theory of Forms. 

It is clear that Plato’s theory of predication does not entail 
this incoherence; but it is equally clear that it can do nothing, of 
itself, to prevent it. Indeed, the theory could have contributed 
indirectly to produce it, for it provides no clear way either to 
affirm or to deny that the F has F-ness. The very language in 
which the theory of Forms is expressed makes the issue of self- 
predicability peculiarly difficult to isolate and analyze. This 
would account for the fact (if it is a fact) that Plato was unable 
to identify the premises of the Third Man and therefore could 
not mend the flaw in his theory. 

But is it true that the degrees of reality and copy theories imply 
self-predication ? In fact, they imply nothing of the sort. 


(a) The Copy Theory. Plato characteristically describes particu- 
lars as copying or imitating Forms, and this seems to imply that 
particulars resemble Forms. The proponents of self-predication 
maintain that it implies still more: that if F particulars and the F 
Itself resemble each other, they must do so in virtue of being F. 

This conclusion is one of almost breath-taking eccentricity. My 
hands resemble each other in being hands. Do they also resemble 
the Hand Itself in this respect? Clearly not. For the relation of 
hands to the Hand is analogous, on Plato’s account, to the relation 
between pictures or reflections of hands and hands. Therefore, 
if “the logic of Plato’s metaphor” implies that the Hand is a 
hand, it also implies that the picture of a hand is a hand; which 
is absurd. 

Pictures of trees are not trees, though they may resemble trees 
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in color, shape, and so on. We must, then, distinguish between 
substantial resemblance (to use Aristotelian language) and 
accidental resemblance, between the resemblance of things of 
the same sort, and the resemblance of things which are merely 
similar in quality. And when this is done, the argument for 
self-predication from the copy theory is exposed for what it is: 
a muddle. The reason for that muddle is not far to seek. When the 
self-predicationists discuss imitation, they have a peculiar type 
in mind: one thing may be used as a model on which to fashion 
something else of the same kind—a shuttle, say, as a model for 
shuttles. But it is clear that this is not what Plato had in mind; 
in fact, he may well have denied that this type of imitation is 
imitation.?° 

But even if it is granted that the resemblance metaphor does not 
imply self-predication, it continues to generate familiar difficulties; 
for if we grant even so much as accidental resemblance between 
particulars and Forms, there will be a sense, though a weak one, 
in which the absurdity inherent in self-predication will recur. 

Resemblance is an indirect relation, that is, a relation which 
holds only in virtue of some common term: if x and _» resemble 
each other, they do so in respect of some common character C. 
But if the relation of any x to its C is one of resemblance—if 
particulars resemble Forms—two things follow immediately: 
there will be an infinite regress of Forms, or third terms in rela- 
tions of resemblance;!! and Forms (though, to be sure, not 
strictly self-predicable) will share classes with particulars and by 
so much be assimilated to their character. 

But does Plato’s metaphor commit him even to this? The 
answer, surely, is No. The objection turns on assuming that 
particulars resemble Forms, and this assumption is false. 

Consider the reflection of a red scarf in a mirror—a good 
example of what Plato understands by an imitation. It is clearly 

10 Cf. Cratylus, 389 ff.; Sophist, 239d ff.; Timaeus, 28b, appears to entertain 
this type of imitation as possible. But notice that the hypothesis that the 
creator could use a generated model in his work implies an infinite regress, 
though Plato does not explicitly mention this. 

11 This regress could terminate in a C which was self-predicable; but then 


we would only have laid the foundation of a new regress, resting on a different 
base. 
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false that the reflection is a scarf. Is it true that it is red? Or is it 
only the reflection of a red thing?” 

The reflection is not similar in kind to the original. Is it then 
similar in quality ? If we say that it is, we face an evident embarrass- 
ment; for to say this is to say that we can predicate of reflections, 
which are essentially adjectival, in just the way we predicate of 
their originals, things which exist in their own right. Scarves can 
be bought and sold, lost or stolen, wrapped around the neck in 
winter; but I would gladly give you every image that has 
crossed the surface of my mirror, and count myself no poorer 
for the loss.'* 

The very being of a reflection is relational, wholly dependent 
upon what is other than itself: the original, and the reflecting 
medium.'* It is for this reason that, though you may call the 
reflection of a red scarf red if you so please, you cannot mean the 
same thing you mean when you call its original red. The function 
“*... 1s red” is, in this case, systematically ambiguous. It follows 
that you cannot say that the reflection stands in the relation of 
color resemblance to its original, since this implies the univocal 


12 T do not maintain that the analysis of reflection which follows is the only, 
or perhaps even the correct, analysis. I do maintain that it is consistent and 
reasonable, and that, as a matter of historical fact, it is presupposed by the 
Theory of Forms. 

13 This argument may be made more precise. We see reflections in the 
mirror, and we see the mirror in the room. But “in” here is ambiguous. 
Mirrors are physical objects which may be located relatively to other physical 
objects. But we can locate reflections only relatively to the reflecting medium; 
otherwise, we would be forced to claim that two things, the reflection and the 
surface of the medium, may be in the same place at the same time. But given 
this as a lemma, the following argument seems sound: whatever is red is 
extended; whatever is extended is locatable with respect to any other thing 
which is extended; mirror images are not so locatable; therefore, they are 
neither extended nor red. Rather, they are reflections of an extended red thing. 

14 The mirror of the Forms is of course three-dimensional: the Receptacle. 
Notice that the fundamental distinction between the Aristotelian and Platonic 
views of space is explained by their differing evaluation of extended entities. 
For Aristotle the extended is substantial, real in its own right; and therefore 
it is for him feasible to adopt a relational view of space, with substances as 
relata. But for Plato extended entities are reflections, images; space, the 
medium of reflection, is a precondition of their existence, the receptacle in 
which Forms are mirrored. It is therefore absolute, not a consequence of the 
mirroring. Cf. Timaeus, 50d ff. 
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exemplification of a common quality, presupposed by an assertion 
of resemblance. The reflection does not resemble the original; 
rather, it is a resemblance of the original.'5 This is its nature, and 
the whole of its nature. ““Resemblances of” are quasi-substantial ; 
relational entities, not relations.‘* They stand to their originals 
as the dependent to the independent, as the less real to the more 
real. Plato’s metaphor of imitation brilliantly expresses a com- 
munity between different orders of objects, different levels of 
reality; it does not, as his recent critics have maintained, collapse 
that order.’ Their reading of the metaphor can be sustained only 
by assuming the very thing that must be proved—that Plato 
viewed imitation as they do. 


(b) Degrees of Reality. Plato’s metaphor of imitation expresses 
a fundamental thesis of his ontology, that particulars differ from 
Forms, as resemblances differ from originals, in degree of reality.'* 
For particulars “fall short” of their Forms, and are “‘deficient”’ 
with respect to them.?® 

In what sense can a particular be deficient with respect to a 


15 The “‘is’’ here is, of course, that of identity. 

16 This distinction between resemblance and resemblances, between rela- 
tions and relational entities, will no doubt seem strange to those whose imagina- 
tions are set in the cast of Principia Mathematica; but it has a long and honorable 
history. It has been the root metaphor for most Western degrees-of-reality 
philosophies which reject the literal inconsistency of the lower orders of being; 
and medieval exemplarism is unintelligible without it. 

17 It will be objected that Plato compares particulars with reflections and 
pictures indiscriminately; that pictures are not merely resemblances of, but 
stand in the relation of resemblance to, their originals; and that, therefore, the 
above interpretation cannot be attributed to Plato. But this objection over- 
looks the nature of his theory of art. The analogy is drawn, not to the picture 
as a picture, but to the art object—a “man-made dream for waking eyes.”’ The 
picture does not differ in type or degree of reality from its original; it is an 
artifact, an object of wioms; to apprehend it so is to apprehend it as a picture; 
and to be able to compare it, we cannot confuse it with that original. But the 
artist holds a mirror up to nature; it is essential to apprehending a picture as 
an art object that we may take it to be, not a resemblance, but the very thing 
it resembles, as we may mistake a reflection in a mirror for the thing reflected. 
Viewed as an art object, the picture no longer retains its independent character ; 
it is assimilated to that of a reflection, which is to say that its full meaning is 
relational, dependent upon the nature of its original. 

18 Cf. Sophist, 240a-c; images are not real, but really are images. 

19 Phaedo, 74d 5-7, € 1-4, 75a 2-3, b 4-8. 
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Form? Only, the proponents of self-predication have urged, by 
possessing in merely approximate or comparative degree a 
character that the Form, which is the character, has fully. But 
this assimilates the Form categorially to the class of things it 
defines; it must possess in pre-eminent degree a character which 
particulars own only deficiently, and it is therefore itself a 
particular, albeit, no doubt, a perfect one. 

If this interpretation is accepted, it is quite fatal. But it turns 
on construing the deficiency of particulars as one of quality, 
rather than of type; they are deficiently something else of the 
same sort, as a blind eye is deficiently an eye, or as one shuttle, 
modeled on another, may be a defective copy. Yet surely the 
force of the metaphor of imitation, and of the ywpiopds, is to 
indicate that the deficiency in question is that of one type of thing 
with respect to something of another type: “‘deficiency”’ is here a 
category distinction, not a distinction within categories. Particu- 
lars are deficient not because they have the characters they have 
but because they are the kind of things they are—because they 
are qualified by opposites, because they change, because they are 
in some degree unintelligible, because they depend for their 
existence upon Forms and are themselves not Forms—because, 
in a word, they are images. The interpretation of the self- 
predicationists, though it gains an initial plausibility by inter- 
preting “‘deficiency” in the way most obvious ¢o us, is impossible, 
for it assumes (and does nothing to prove) that Forms and 
particulars are of the same type.”° But Plato does not say that they 
are; and he does say that they are not.” 

- 20 Note the further difficulty that certain Forms define characters which 
admit of no logical extreme. There is no largest, or smallest, possible thing, a 
fact which Plato, who was familiar with the Zenonian treatment of infinity, 
must surely have known. But if the self-predicationists are correct: in their 
interpretation of “‘deficiency,”’ Largeness must be the largest thing possible, 
Smallness smaller than any small thing; at this point, the imagination boggles. 

21 Tt will doubtless be urged that the Good of the Republic (and analogously, 
the Beauty of the Symposium) is ‘‘the best,” and better than any good thing. 
But the question ‘s whether it is “‘better’”’ in the same sense in which one good 
thing is better than another. Can we compare things of different ontological 
status in the way we compare things of the same ontological status? The 
answer implied to this question by Plato’s theory of predication, the imitation 


metaphor, and the degrees of reality theory, is No; and that answer, as I shall 
show, is sustained and made intelligible by Plato’s theory of participation. 
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If the foregoing analysis has been sound, the arguments offered 
to show that Forms are self-predicable beg the question: in each 
case the conclusion is proved only because, implicitly, it has 
been assumed. 


IV. Forms and Universals 


The case for self-predicability rests, in the final analysis, not 
on Plato’s apparently self-predicative language, nor on the logic 
of his imitation metaphor, nor on supposed systematic presup- 
positions of the degrees of reality theory; it rests on a false assump- 
tion about the nature of Forms, imported bodily into his text by 
his interpreters. It is to the credit of the proponents of self- 
predication that they have seen the implications of that assump- 
tion far more clearly than the majority of their critics. 

It is generally agreed that Forms are universals, and in some 
sense that is surely true: ““One over Many” is the nub of the argu- 
ment for their existence. In some sense, then; but in what sense? 

On this question, the verdict of recent scholarship has been 
almost unanimous. The Form is a commutative universal, a char- 
acter or attribute, a nuclear identity capable of instantiation 
in diverse material contexts, a pure “what” which in some 
mysterious way inheres in and qualifies “‘thats.”” On this com- 
monly accepted view, Platonism differs from other theories of 
the commutative universal only iri that it is realistic and extreme; 
the universal exists “alone by itself,” independent of any mind and 
any instantiation. No one need think of it; nothing need have it. 
Its existence is intrinsic to itself. 

Now commutative universals or attributes clearly cannot be 
identified with standards and paradigms; for the latter are 
things characterized, not characters; and if there is confusion 
on this point, self-predication follows immediately. But Forms 
clearly function in Plato’s ontology as standards and paradigms; 
therefore, if he also thought of them as common characters or 
attributes, the result is shipwreck. 

But did he? I submit that he did not, that this is an assumption 
of Plato’s critics, not of Plato. For consider its consequences. 

To begin with, it wrecks dialectic. With the commutative 
universal, the relation of genus to species is always that of the 
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more abstract to the more concrete: the genus is essentially 
poorer than its species, having less content, and this diminution 
continues as one proceeds upward in the abstractive hierarchy, 
so that the highest genera are most barren of all. But such a view 
as this clearly cannot provide a ground for the synoptic vision of 
all time and all existence, or account for the fact that dialectic 
ends in an unhypothetical first principle, or provide a basis for 
the deduction of lower from higher which the downward path 
of dialectic requires. 

Second, this assumption destroys the main point of the ywpuopds. 
It is of course trivially true that attributes and their instantiations 
are €repa ovra, different sorts of things. It may even be true, 
granted a few assumptions, that attributes are causes of their 
instantiations, since they are that by which things are what they 
are; and also true that attributes may exist ‘‘alone by themselves,”’ 
independently of instantiation. But it is not true—though this is at 
the heart of the ywprouds—that an attribute may be instantiated 
imperfectly or in deficient degree. A crooked line is not an 
imperfect instantiation of straight linearity; on the contrary, it is a 
full and complete instantiation of the kind of crooked line that it 
is, and the kind is repeatable, though the line itself is not. In 
general, things exhibit the characters they exhibit and none 
other; so far as commutative universals are concerned, to say 
that something is deficient with respect to one character is 
merely an awkward way of saying that it quite fully has another. 
But with paradigms and standards, the language of approxima- 
tion and deficiency makes perfect sense. 

This point is related to a further one. Particulars, unlike Forms, 
are qualified by opposites. We can form no stable conception of 
them, “either as being or as not being, or as both being and not 
being, or as neither.’’®? The plain meaning of this statement, in 
its context, is that particulars are both F and not-F, either F or 
not-F, and neither F nor not-F. If Plato understood F to be an 
attribute or commutative universal, then he must have believed 
that particulars are (quite literally) self-contradictory, and sup- 
ported that absurdity by arguments which are a fortiori equally 


22 Republic, V, 479¢c, trans. by F. M. Cornford. 
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absurd; whereas, I suggest (though I will not here attempt to 
prove), if we interpret the negation here involved as that of 
deficiency or privation, implied by approximation to an entity 
which stands on a different level of reality, it is possible to construe 
this discussion in a way that does not make Plato both a skeptic 
and a fool. 

Instantiations do not pursue, or fall short of, or imitate, attri- 
butes; they simply have them or fail to have them. Nor are they 
of a lower degree of reality. On the contrary, the major objection 
to extreme realism is that it posits a domain of reality so drained of 
actuality that it is shadow-thin, a ghostly wraith hovering about 
the verges of existence, powerless even to gibber. 

Forms are not commutative universals.?* What, then, are they? 
A thorough attempt to answer that question would far outrun 
the limits of this paper. But Plato has provided us with an analogy, 
and that analogy is worthy of attention. Forms are like originals; 
particulars are like images or reflections. The comparison is 
significant. 

To begin with, it places the One over the Many; there may be 
many reflections of a single thing, and those reflections gain their 
community of character from that thing. Second, the analogy 
expresses degrees of reality; reflections depend upon their original 
both for their character and their existence; it depends upon them 
for neither. Third, the analogy illustrates how particulars may 
approximate to Forms and yet be categorially distinct: reflections 
may differ in the degree to which they are true to their original, 
but no matter how faithful they are to it, they can never become 
it, for it is of a different order than they. Finally, the analogy 


helps to make clear in what sense Forms are standards and 


23 T have not troubled to criticize this view in greater detail simply because 
it has never, to my knowledge, received explicit defense. At times it is accepted 
on the basis of an undistributed middle: Forms are clearly universals; by a 
universal we commonly mean a commutative universal or attribute; therefore, 
Forms are commutative universals or attributes. But there are hints in the 
literature of another motive. It seems sometimes to be assumed that every 
philosophy must (ought to?) hold a theory of commutative universals; there- 
fore Plato must have held such a theory. I find it odd, in the light of the past 
five hundred years of philosophy, and especially of the last fifty, that anyone 
should blithely assume the premise to be true. But true or false, the conclusion 
is a non sequitur. 
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paradigms; in order to know that anything is a reflection, still 
more to know of what it is a reflection, one must know its original. 
But the original, then, is a standard or criterion, by which we 
judge of images and their degree of adequacy. 

The metaphor of resemblance is not, of course, fully adequate. 
Most notably, it sheds no direct light (unlike the imitation meta- 
phor) on the teleological side of Plato’s thought, nor on the 
question of how the reflection of an unchanging object may be 
in flux. But it brilliantly conveys features essential to Plato’s 
view of Forms and their relation to particulars; and by appealing 
to what is close at hand and familiar, it provides us with at least 
an intuitive grasp of how a Many can be unified by a One which 
is not a commutative universal. Finally, it suggests that Forms 
stand to particulars, not as attributes to instantiations, but as 
exemplars to exemplifications, and that participation, péeéis, 
is not nearly so mysterious as it has sometimes seemed. 


V. Participation 


The objects of our changing world of sense, though each is 
different from every other, are in certain fundamental—though 
varying—respects, the same. In difference we find community 
of character; in diversity we find unity. How is this to be ex- 
plained ? 

The theory of Forms is intended as an answer to this question, 
and the solution it offers is this. The particular objects of sense 
are unified by a One which stands on a different level of reality 
from theirs; their community of character is to be explained by 
the introduction of Forms. Unity and diversity are reconciled if 
we posit the existence of two domains, Being and Becoming, 
a world of particulars, of things unified, and a world of Forms, 
their unity. To understand the One and the Many, we must 
understand that the One is over the Many. 

But if this solves one problem of community, it leads directly to 
another. In placing the One over the Many, we unify the Many; 
the next task, clearly, is to unify the Many and the One. The 
community of particulars is to be explained by the introduction 
of Forms; but how are we to explain the community of particulars 
and Forms? 
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This is the problem of participation: given a diversity of 
domains, of worlds, to account for their community. It clearly 
cannot be met by positing a One over the original Many and 
their One; for this merely supplies us with another Many demand- 
ing unification, and with a vicious regress. Being and Becoming 
must either then be collapsed or infinitely fragmented; but in 
either case, the problem of community, to which this ontology 
had addressed itself, remains unsolved. 

Paradoxically, we cannot assert that Forms and particulars are 
related or that they share any common character. For the relation 
between a Form and a particular must be either a Form or a 
particular or some third kind of,thing. If it is either a Form or a 
particular, the original question is unanswered, since our problem 
is to account for the community between Forms and particulars, 
and that problem cannot be solved by multiplication. But if the 
putative relation is some other type of thing, a member of some 
third domain, we must ask what accounts for the community 
of three domains, not merely of two. Therefore, any attempt to 
relate Forms and particulars will lead, no matter how that 
relation is construed, to an infinite regress. It follows that Forms 
and particulars are not related. But in that case they cannot 
share common predicates; for if two things share a common 
predicate they are similar, and similarity is a relation. But here 
no relation is possible. 

Being and Becoming must be distinct and yet together, and 
their nexus of connection can belong to neither, nor can it be 
anything distinct. We have here one of the fundamental problems 
of Plato’s ontology. His solution is to be found in the doctrine 
of degrees of reality. 

Particulars and Forms are not merely different types of things; 
they are types of things which differ in degree of reality, for the 
one is wholly dependent upon the other. Particulars have no 
independent ontological status; they are purely relational entities, 
entities which derive their whole character and existence from 
Forms. Because their being is relational, adjectival, dependent, 
relations to bind them to Forms are neither possible nor required. 
To understand the community of Being and Becoming, we need 
only understand the dependent nature of Becoming. 
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But this leads to a further difficulty. We must say that particu- 
lars are, that they have a kind of existence, though in the same 
breath we must go on to affirm that they do not have existence 
in the way that Forms, things which are fully real; do. This is the 
problem of the éSwAov: images are not real—yet they really are 
images. We talk about them, predicate of them, and act with 
respect to them, for they form the substance of our world. But 
they are wholly dependent upon their transcendent source, and 
of immensely less reality; and therefore, though we must say 
that they are, we must also say that they are not. 

We cannot say that particulars and Forms exist in the same 
sense, for that is what the degrees of reality theory denies. Can 
we then assert their existence in a different sense? But if “‘exist- 
ence”’ is simply ambiguous, if to say that a Form exists and that a 
particular exists is to say something wholly different about each, 
then the community which is fundamental to degrees of reality 
is abandoned, and we are left with a domain which in no proper 
sense exists at all. We are committed, not only to maintaining 
degrees of reality, but to maintaining degrees of reality. 

The solution to this difficulty has already been hinted at in our 
examination of Plato’s theory of predication. Particulars are 
named after Forms because Forms are their causes. To say of 
anything that it is F is to say that it depends for its existence upon 
the F, that in virtue of which F-things are F. But the F is not 
merely a cause; it is an exemplary cause. Particulars not only 
depend upon it; they are resemblances of it, as reflections are 
resemblances of their originals. Like reflections, they differ in 
type from their originals; they share no common attribute; and 
yet they exhibit a fundamental community of character. From 
this analysis it follows that the names of Forms cannot be applied 
univocally to Forms and particulars, exemplars and exemplifica- 
tions; diversity of type implies a distinction between primary and 
derivative designation. But it also follows that the names of 
Forms are not simply ambiguous; community of character implies 
that the meaning of a term in derivative designation is defined 
in terms of its meaning in primary designation.** 


24 There is an interesting type of ambiguity involved here, something 
intermediate between univocity and full equivocity. Aristotle calls it mpés é, 
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It also implies that statements such as “‘the F is F,”’ though 
their form is that of a mere statement of identity or synonymy, 
play an important function in explicating the theory of Forms; 
in asserting that the F is F, we are asserting, not only that it is the 
cause of F-things, but also the peculiar manner in which it is the 
cause. It is an exemplary cause and, as such, exhibits a community 
of character with its exemplifications. 


VI. The Third Man 


It is easy to show that the regress arguments of the Parmenides 
are powerless against this position. The first (131c-132b) assumes 
that the Form and its particulars are called by the same name 
and that that name is applied univocally; the second (132c-133a) 
assumes that particulars resemble Forms. Both are fallacious. 
Let “‘F,” be substituted for ““F’ when “F” is used in primary 
designation, and “‘F,” in derivative designation. Then it is false 
to say that F-things and the F are called by the same name, 
equally false to say that they resemble each other either in 


ambiguity, or equivocity by reference. (Cf. Meta. IV, 1003a 33 ff.; E.N., 
1096b 27; Topics, 106a 9 ff.; W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, vol. i, p. 256; 
J. Owens, Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics, ch. iii et seq.) It is 
the peculiar merit of equivocity by reference that it expresses the community of 
different orders of things without assuming the diverse instantiation of a 
common universal. It requires no more than some Form of dependence- 
relation in order to be applicable. It is for this reason that this type of equi- 
vocity plays so important a role in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. First Philosophy or 
Theology has as its object being qua being, and the characteristics which 
essentially pertain to it. But to speak of the being of a substance and of an 
accident is to speak of two very different things. 7d dv Ad€yerat wodAaxds ; 
“*being”’ is said in many ways. A substance “‘is’”’ in the full sense; its being is its 
own. But the being of an accident is adjectival, attributive, in some sense 
borrowed from that of the substance to which it belongs. It holds its existence, 
not in its own right, but by virtue of its relation to what is self-existent; and 
its being is defined by that relation. 

It is important to note what this denies: it denies that being is a genus, that 
is, a universal or common term. (Cf. Meta. 1V, 1003a 33 ff; X, 1053b 22; 
VII, 1045b 6; E.N., 1096b 27. Being is not a genus because it can be predicated 
of everything, whereas a genus cannot be predicated of its differentiae. (See 
Meta. I11, 998b 23; XI, 1059b 31; and Ross, op. cit., ad loc.) To say that sub- 
stance and accident both exist is not to say that they share a common character, 
but that they stand in a certain relation: the one is dependent upon the other. 
“‘Being”’ is a mpds €v equivocal; so too are the names of Forms. 
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respect of being F, or F,. These arguments, because they neglect 
the systematic ambiguity of the names of Forms, are, it would 
seem, the results of mere confusion—may be viewed, indeed, as 
reductiones ad absurdum of that confusion.*® 

We may go further. The fundamental difficulty underlying 
the Third Man is ontological, not linguistic. Not only the regress 
arguments but all of the objections to participation in the Parmen- 
ides posit an identity of character between Forms and particulars; 
the Many and the One are to be unified, in effect, by a further 
One. These arguments demonstrate conclusively that this sup- 
position is absurd. 

Yet they point to a difficulty which is crucial in any exemplar- 
istic ontology. For though there can be no identity between 
exemplars and exemplifications, there must be community of 
character; and how is this community to be explained? It can 
be explained by treating exemplifications not as substances in 
which qualities inhere but as relational entities, entities in which 
resemblance and dependence so combine as to destroy the 
possibility of substantiality. Plato’s use of the metaphors of 
imitation and reflection, and his characterization of particulars 


and Forms, indirectly indicate that he accepted this solution. 


.R. E, ALLEN 
University of Minnesota 


25 It should be noted that the Third Man does not presuppose the distinc- 
tion between commutative universals and instances. The argument rests on a 
categorial or type confusion; it can be generated by confusing exemplars 
with exemplifications, goals with the things which have them, or standards 
with the things they measure. This list is not exhaustive. 
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HERE is a certain thesis about the nature of perception 

which can be found in nearly every recent work on that 
subject. Its acceptance does not appear to rest upon a particular 
argument or group of them; instead the mind, once acquainted 
with this view, seems reluctant to question it and brings to it 
various unrelated proofs. In this paper I want to present some 
considerations which have logical bearing on that view, without 
concern for the spell it seems to hold over thinking about per- 
ception. 

The course of the discussion will be this. I have first given the 
view a statement which is simple and untechnical. Then two 
arguments are brought to its support, arguments which seem to 
me very strong. They are not meant to refute other views but 
to be directly persuasive of this one. I will discuss these arguments 
critically and show why they cannot finally support the view under 
consideration. At the same time I hope it will be clear that they 
are important arguments, raising issues which any theory of 
perception should treat as fundamental. 


STATEMENT OF THE VIEW 


The view I have in mind has been stated in many forms, for 
philosophers differ very much in their terminology and in the 
details of their theories. C. 1. Lewis, for example, gives it this 
curious expression: 


There are, in our cognitive experience, two elements; the immediate 
data, such as those of sense, which are presented or given to the mind, 
and a form of construction, or interpretation which represents the 
activity of thought.? 


But I think the central idea can be put quite simply in the follow- 
ing three propositions about seeing: (1) There is a certain kind 


1 This article was prepared while the author held the Utah Fellowship of 
the American Association of University Women. 
2. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order (New York, 1929), p. 38. 
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of experience which is absolutely necessary to seeing, so that if 
someone did not have this kind of experience at a certain time he 
would not be seeing anything then. (2) This experience is not the 
whole of what we mean when we say we see something, because 
ordinarily we mean also to imply that that thing is before us. 
(3) This kind of experience must be such as can help explain, 
in some way or other, why we believe we are seeing one thing 
at one time and another thing at another.* 

In stating these propositions I have limited the discussion in 
two respects. For one thing, the propositions pertain only to 
seeing, though probably most of the remarks I have to make 
could also be applied to other kinds of perception. In the second 
place, the sort of seeing which these propositions concern is just 
that kind of which it is true that “I see a red-and-white cow” 
and “‘James sees a red-and-white cow” each imply that there is 
a red-and-white cow before the observer. These limitations are 
neither of them intended to be arbitrary. Rather they circum- 
scribe that area within the subject of perception which is usually 
considered crucial for a general theory. 

The three propositions above assert that there is an experience 
in seeing of a certain kind. I want now to present two arguments 
which might easily persuade one that such an experience exists. 
I expect to show in general that although there are elements of 
which the first two propositions might be asserted, these elements 
fail to satisfy the third requirement. 


II 
THE ARGUMENT FROM BLINDNESS 


If we are inquiring about the nature of seeing and what is 
necessary to it, one sensible procedure is to study what is lacking 
when this kind of perception is absent. Just as we learn about 


3 I use the word “experience” in stating these propositions since it is a term 
many philosophers would agree does suggest, however roughly, what it is in 
perception that they want to identify as immediate data or sensa or sensations, 
etc. Furthermore, it is a very general sort of notion (seeing itself might be 
called a kind of experience) and it allows the issue, whether an element 
satisfying the three propositions does exist in perception, to arise in a very 
general way. 
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mirrors by examining their backs, so we may expect to learn 
something about seeing by studying the nature of blindness. It is 
from this procedure that one very simple and powerful argument 
for an experience in seeing comes before us. 

The argument is this. We all understand that there are a 
great many things which a blind person does not know at a 
given time, things which persons with normal eyes easily discover. 
This difference is respected when we inform a blind person about 
the things around him, when we guide him and direct him. We 
say ““There is a chair just to your left’ that he may find it, or 
“Here is a step” because he would not know it was there unless 
we told him. This difference between the things blind and normal 
people know at any time is very great. Yet it does not constitute 
the difference between being blind and not being so. If there were 
a blind man now seated among us and if we told him about every- 
thing we could see now—the changing light, movements of 
objects, their colors, and so on—then we should have brought 
his information about this room exactly up with ours. But having 
done this we should not have touched the principal difference 
between ourselves and him. We have given him our knowledge 
but we cannot give its root or “basis.”” And what is this thing? 
Surely it is a kind of experience, an experience without which 
we could not see, which always accompanies our perceptions, and 
one which gives us the material for judging what is before us. 

That the difference between blindness and normal vision 
consists in a certain kind of experience seems a very natural 
judgment. It is nevertheless hasty. Consider this case. Suppose 
that we are now observing someone who has been blind and has 
recently undergone surgery intended to restore his vision. His 
dressings are just now removed; we watch him and listen. We 
notice how his eyes move about as his face shows astonishment 
and pleasure. He exclaims, “This is an altogether new experi- 
ence!’ Now we ask, “Do you see me wave my hand? Can you see 
these flowers ?”’ He answers, “I don’t know if I see your hand, 
but I did have a special kind of experience just then.” And 
suppose he insists that this is seeing, that this is the experience 
of seeing. 

If the argument from blindness were right it would be difficult 
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to question whether this person did have the experience in seeing. 
We should have here that experience without any judgment 
about what is seen, any interpretation or “form of construction” 
based upon the experience. But it is possible to doubt whether 
the person in our example really can see. This would be serious 
if, for example, he should repeatedly stumble over objects in his 
path, if he could not soon recognize his friends unless they spoke, 
and could not find things that were right before his eyes. Although 
he has some kind of experience, we may say, he cannot be having 
the experience in seeing because he cannot see. Where there is no 
evidence that one can really see, there is no temptation to speak 
of his having that experience we have when we see. 

Then where does this argument lead? We began with the 
proposition, and I think it is true, that the difference between 
blindness and normal vision is not rightly described as a difference 
in knowledge or beliefs. Now we have come to the proposition, 
which is also true, that the difference does not consist in an 
experience identifiable as such, that is without reference to one’s 
knowledge or beliefs. But then how is the difference between 
blindness and vision to be described ? 

Without any theoretical concern about what is in seeing, we 
should have said that a person with normal eyesight is able to 
discover things in one way in which a blind man cannot. A blind 
man can discover things by sounds, tastes, textures, but he cannot 
discover them by sight. To have vision is to be able to know 
things in a certain way. This ability is neither an experience 
(an ability is never an experience) nor a kind of judgment. It is an 
ability to know and to know in a certain way. In order to say of 
another that he can see, we require not evidence that he has a 
particular kind of experience, but evidence that he knows things 
by sight alone. Of the two notions that of knowing is logically 
fundamental to that of seeing, and not vice versa. 

H. A. Prichard has given a lengthy argument to show that 
seeing is not “‘a kind or species of knowing” but rather a “‘state.’’* 
Now a kind or species of knowing is just what I would say seeing 
is if | were to summarize its relation to knowing. It is one of the 


*H. A. Prichard, Knowledge and Perception (Oxford, 1950), pp. 52-68. 
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different ways we know things and not, for example, an activity 
like walking or drawing, nor a state. This disagreement does not 
extend, however, to Prichard’s main premise, which is that seeing 
is sometimes mistaken; for that is a proposition I have no wish 
to deny. 

To summarize: the argument from blindness is inconclusive. 
Its premise—that the knowledge which a blind man lacks does not 
constitute what is different about him— is perfectly true and 
obvious. But from this nothing follows unless there is added a 
premise about what things are required for perception. We have 
found something which is required in the ability to know by 
looking, but it cannot be explained in a way which does not 
mention knowing or in a way which refers to a special kind of 
experience. 


Ill 
THE ARGUMENT FROM SEEMING TO SEE 


The second argument is complementary to the first. Where 
the other derives from the extreme case of blindness, this concerns 
the most everyday remark of people with normal sight. The 
argument is this: If one says that he sees something (meaning “‘see”’ 
in that strict sense which implies that a particular thing is before 
him) and if this statement is mistaken, then it follows that he 
seemed to see what he mentioned. When James discovers his 
mistake he may say, “Well, I seemed to see it,” and when we 
discover James’s mistake we say, ““‘He only seemed to see it.’’ And 
the truth of both these remarks depends simply on the facts that 
James made the statement “I see such-and-such”’ and that this 
statement proved to be mistaken. Now since a proposition about 
seeming to see is true whenever such a perceptual statement is 
mistaken, there must have been something involved in seeing which 
is independent of the perceptual statement’s being true. Some- 
thing of our perception remains, that is, and is not contradicted 
by a proof that we did not see what we thought. Indeed, appar- 
ently nothing can contradict someone’s seeming to see a thing 
which he thought he saw. What is incontrovertible, what remains 
to be asserted when we say, “I just seemed to see,” surely is that 
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we had a certain experience. And this experience is one that 
necessarily accompanies seeing, is independent of our beliefs 
about what we see, and one which very likely leads us to believe 
we are seeing one thing at one time and another thing at another. 

The argument from seeming to see asserts, therefore, that there 
is involved somehow in seeing an experience, and it is this 
experience which is referred to when we say that, although we 
did not see what we thought, nevertheless we seemed to see it. 
Now it is perfectly correct, I think, that a statement about 
seeming to see follows whenever one asserts that he sees a thing 

_(in the strict sense) and is mistaken about it. What we must do is 
consider the exact relation which exists between these two kinds 
of statements, inquiring whether what is asserted by “I seemed 
to see” is indeed something which is involved in seeing. Then 
we must remark whether we have discovered anything which 
resembles the experience in perception that has been described. 

It is curious, I think, that we should be able always to make 
the inference from a false perceptual statement to one about 
seeming to perceive. There are two ways in which such a relation- 
ship might be accounted for, although neither of them fits this 
case. One kind of explanation would be this: if “I see such-and- 
such” and “I seem to see such-and-such’”’ were contradictory, 
then of course from the fact that one was false you could infer 
that the other was true. But they are not in general contradictory. 
One may sometimes say “I seem to see such-and-such”’ without 
implying that one is not seeing it. And one may be not seeing a 
such-and-such and not seeming to see it either. In general, the 
fact that one of these statements is false does not entail the fact 
that the other is true. 

Another way of accounting for the relationship is to think 
of it as analogous to that between the propositions ““There is a 
red book on my desk” and ‘“‘There is a book on my desk.” In 
this case, the first sentence asserts something which may be 
false even though the second is true. Of course, the first statement 
implies the second, but the relation is more complicated than this. 
You could say that the first statement asserts all that the second 
does and more—that is, that the second asserts part of what the 
first does, or is contained in the first. There is, further, a strong 
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temptation to speak of the first sentence as a conjunction which 
has the second sentence as one conjunct. But this would be very 
misleading, for it makes a great deal of difference on this analysis 
how the conjunction is to be expressed, whether it is “There is a 
red object on my desk and it is a book”’ or “There is a book on 
my desk and it is red.”’ And if there is such a difference, to view 
the sentence “There is a red book on my desk”’ as a conjunction is 
not in the least useful and shows that further analysis is necessary. 

Besides these difficulties there is a problem even with the 
analogy between “There is a red book on my desk” and, for 
example, “I see a poplar.”’ For from the fact that the former 
proposition is mistaken nothing follows, while what is peculiar 
about the latter is that when it is mistaken something does 
follow, for it follows that I did seem to see a poplar. 

This discussion of the pair of propositions “I see such-and- 
such”’ and “I only seemed to see such-and-such”’ does not appear 
to be a fruitful way of examining the argument from seeming to 
see. It has some importance because, I think, the analogy I have 
described has often, and mistakenly, been considered just. 

I believe that there is a better and altogether different proce- 
dure for studying the argument. The argument from seeming to 
see requires that there be something involved in seeing which 
remains to be asserted when we say, “I didn’t see such-and-such 
but only seemed to.”’ What I propose to ask then is, what ts 
involved in seeing? By “involved in” I shall mean this: a certain 
feature will be said to be involved in seeing if, from the proposi- 
tion that the feature is absent in someone’s particular case, it 
follows that that person cannot correctly use “I see such-and- 
such” in the strict sense, that is, the sense which implies that the 
object described is before one. An element which is involved 
in seeing, then, will be one which must exist in any case where 
a person can use “‘I see . . .”’ correctly in this strict sense. 


What Is Involved in Seeing? 

1. From the proposition that someone is unable to see, it 
follows that he cannot use “‘I see”’ in its strict sense. From a prop- 
osition to ‘the effect that he cannot see now, it follows that he 
cannot use “‘I see’’ in its strict sense now. One of the things which 
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is certainly involved in seeing, then, is the ability to see, the 
ability to know some things just by looking. Any proposition which 
implies that some person cannot know things just by looking 
will also imply, therefore, that he cannot use “I see” in this 
sense. Many different propositions can be found which imply 
this. I want to mention certain differences between them. 

The proposition that James has his eyes tightly closed now 
implies that James is not now able to discover anything by 
looking. Having one’s eyes open is, therefore, a necessary con- 
dition for being able to use “I see” strictly at a particular time. 
Furthermore it is, I think, a logically necessary condition; for 
you cannot imagine being able to see with your eyes tightly shut 
any more than you can imagine being able to see without eyes. 
There are, however, other conditions necessary to being able to 
see which I think you would not say are logically or universally 
necessary. Their failure for you would not entail, for instance, that 
you could not use “I see” in the strict way. For example, it is 
not logically necessary that one must wear glasses if he is to be 
able to see, but some people cannot see without their glasses. 
It is also necessary for us that there be some illumination, some 
light around us; but I think you can imagine that we should be 
able to see in the dark just as you can imagine that we should 
have feathers like owls. That we should speak of owls and bats 
seeing in the dark is witness to the fact that the expression “‘seeing 
in total darkness” is not contradictory. There are two kinds of 
conditions, then, which make up the ability to see: there are 
conditions, without which it would be contradictory to speak of 


one’s being able to see, and there are conditions which are, merely 


as a matter of fact, now necessary for us or for some of us. The 
first sort, being logically necessary, help to define the ability to 
see. But the second sort are no use to such a definition. What 
finally characterizes the ability to see is not a set of conditions 
which are both necessary and sufficient for seeing; we must 
return rather to its primary character—that it is the ability to 
know things in a certain way. 

Is the distinction between being able to see and not being able 
to perfectly sharp? As daylight is not turned off at once and as fog 
comes in thicker and thinner patches, so the ability to see admits 
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of degrees. As this ability fails through one reason or another, we 
change our way of speaking about what we see. We say “I think 
I see”’ instead of “‘I see,” expressing doubt now rather than firm 
belief and ceasing to imply that what we describe is there. “‘I 
think I see” is not best considered as “‘I see’’ with some addition 
made by the phrase “‘I think,” since the belief which goes with 
the former is actually withdrawn by the latter. When conditions 
of vision fail to a greater degree there is still another change which 
may be brought about in our speech. We may speak now of 
“seeing appearances,”’ a kind of seeing which may involve neither 
belief nor doubt and have no implications about material things. 
The appearances we see in such a case may be anything, however 
fanciful, and they have no necessary relation to the objects we 
“‘see”’ in another sense under other conditions. As the conditions 
necessary for seeing fail one may still look, but looking is no 
longer taken as a means of knowing. Therefore the sense in which 
we see at these times is necessarily different from the one we use 
to express our knowledge about the world. 

That there is also a certain variation among different persons’ 
uses of “I see’ may be understood without difficulty. For example, 
one person may say he sees in circumstances where another says 
he thinks he sees and a third may only speak of “how things 
appear,” as their ability to see is greater or less. The difference 
must be understood not to be an arbitrary one, a subjective and 
incorrigible one. For such differences in the use of “I see’’ finally 
must reflect differences in people’s ability to know things in those 
circumstances just by looking. This is the only kind of justification 
there could be for using “I see” in nearly total darkness, for 
example, and it is a justification which surely may be demanded. 

2. There is a second thing which is involved in seeing which 
I will call “‘noticing” or “‘attending.”’ It is particularly hard to 
describe. I include it because it does account for certain cases in 
which someone cannot use “I see . . .” of a certain object even 
though he can see perfectly well and there is no possibility of 
his making a mistake. I can explain it best by giving an example. 

Suppose you learn that you have just driven through a red 
light. And suppose you have good eyes, the light was clearly 
visible and was just before you, that is, it was just where you were 
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looking. You are now surprised to discover that it was there. You 
say, “I must have looked right at it, though I didn’t notice it,” or 
“I must have seen it, though I didn’t notice it.”” These explana- 
tions are altogether different from those which show that you 
were not able to see the light—for example, ““My windshield was 
clouded,” “‘I was looking through the rear window at the time”’— 
and altogether different from explaining a mistake—for example, 
“T thought the light was still green.’? In fact, although you 
could not have made a mistake about the color of the light if you 
had noticed it, you did not notice it at all. Not noticing, you 
could not have either known or made a mistake about something 
which (as you say later) you must have seen. 

One may add to such an extreme case many ordinary kinds 
of examples. After coming through a door I may say, “I didn’t 
notice whether it was open or shut,” though undoubtedly I saw 
it, and if you had asked me as I entered—“‘‘called my attention 
to it’—I could have told you. As it is I do not know what its 
position was, nor could I have said at the time. 

I want to emphasize that the element of noticing is distinct 
and independent of the ability to see. For there is a possibility 
that you may be looking toward or facing something which is 
clearly visible to you and not be able to say of it “I see such-and- 
such.”’ On the other hand, you may attend to something very 
carefully but be unable to see it well at all. From the proposition 
that one of these conditions is satisfied, it never follows that the 
other is satisfied too. 

“‘Noticing”’ as it is involved in seeing raises a certain distinction 
between seeing a thing and being able to say one sees it, a distinc- 
tion which has nothing to do with making a mistake. You say of 
yourself, “‘I must have seen the light though I wasn’t noticing”’ 
very much as you can say of another person, “James sees the 
light but doesn’t know it is there.”” You speak of the fact that you 
saw something and that James sees something now in much the 
same way, without in either case implying that the observer 
attended to the object at the time. Yet the first person present tense 
use of “‘see”’ does involve attention just as it involves the ability 
to see. If you are really not attending to anything, you cannot 
correctly say you see anything in the strict sense. 
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3. There is a third element involved in seeing: it is a certain 
belief of the speaker about what is before him. From the proposi- 
tion that I do not believe there are orange trees in my yard it 
follows that I cannot use the sentence “I see orange trees in my 
yard” correctly, even though there are orange trees there and 
even though I may later say I saw them. Every statement of the 
sort “I see such-and-such” will be related to a particular belief 
in the following way: from the fact that I do not believe that 
there is a such-and-such before me it will follow that a statement 
of mine to the effect that I see a such-and-such now must concern 
some other sense of “‘see’’ than the strict one. 

As beliefs vary in their strength, the requirement of belief will 
be more or less satisfied on different occasions, and we are led 
(as in the failure of the ability to see) to change from “‘I see a 
such-and-such” to “I think I see such-and-such” and to “It 
is just as if I were seeing” which do not express firm beliefs. 
There is, however, one special characteristic of beliefs we must 
notice, a characteristic which does not pertain to attention or 
the ability to see. 

Attention and the ability to see are independent of one another. 
It needs to be noticed now that the possession of a certain belief 
is not always independent of these two other elements, and this 
fact has consequences of special importance to the theory of 
perception. 

There are some objects which are perfectly familiar to you. 
Take as an example your own hands or feet. If your eyes are 
perfectly good and your feet are clearly visible before you just 
now, and if as you look toward your feet you are attending to 
what you see, then it will follow that you believe your feet are 
there. That is, in some situations where you are perfectly able 
to see and are attending to an object before you, you will not 
fail to have a certain belief. This is a strange truth. It is not a 
psychological truth; that is, it is not the case (as Descartes sug- 
gests about his fire) that we are almost irresistibly inclined to 
believe something which may finally be without justification. 
It is rather that if you do not have the belief which the situation 
I described requires, then the situation you are in is not really 
as I described it. It would be appropriate to consider whether 
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you had faulty vision, whether your feet were really not before 
you, whether you were not attending, or whether some trick of 
lighting made the objects less than perfectly visible. But one of 
the features of my description must fail. In some circumstances, 
then, where one is able to see and is attentive, it will follow that 
one has a certain belief. In many kinds of circumstances, of 
course, a belief is independent of these other elements, and it is 
therefore considered as “‘involved in seeing”’ in the sense in which 
the other two elements are. But it is important that the existence 
of such a belief can be entailed by other conditions, conditions 
from which the belief is not inferred by the observer in any 
sense of “inference” you can think of. I believe it is such a situa- 
tion as this that G. E. Moore presented in one of his lectures when 
he held up his hand and looked at it; it would have been impos- 
sible for him not to believe that his hand was before him if both 
of these two first conditions were also satisfied.® 


The “‘Remainder” in Seeing 


The question now comes before us, what is to be inferred when 
the statement “I see such-and-such”’ is false? What is it that 
remains in such a case and gives substance to the remark “I 
seemed to see it’’? 

It is not sufficient to consider “I didn’t see’’ as signalizing the 
kind of not-seeing we must discuss. For “I didn’t see a cardinal” 
may, for example, be used together with “I was asleep” or with 
“I looked very carefully and there was none”; and the implica- 
tions in both cases differ from. the implications of “‘I didn’t see a 
cardinal as J thought.” It is only this last case of “‘not-seeing’’ we 
need to consider. We want to explain exactly how the statement 
“I didn’t see such-and-such” contradicts a previous statement 
“IT see such-and-such” and what can remain as the import of 
“‘I seemed to see such-and-such.” 

How can a person be mistaken about what he sees? That is, 
in what ways can he make a mistake? If he is mistaken when he 
says, “I see a cardinal,” he may be mistaken about whether some 
bird is a cardinal or another kind of bird. Or he may be mistaken 


5G. E. Moore, “‘Proof of an External World,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy, XXV (1939), 295 ff. 
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about whether there is a bird where he looks or another object, 
and so forth. And all these mistakes are of one sort: they are 
mistakes about the object one claims to see. There is no other 
sort of mistake possible. If you are in doubt about whether you 
are seeing any object (for instance, whether you are having one of 
your hallucinations) this doubt requires that you not use ‘“‘see”’ 
strictly here at all. A statement of the sort “‘I perceive such-and- 
such,” where “perceive’’ has its strict sense, may be mistaken 
in only one way and that concerns the object of perception. 

We need to consider those cases in which “I see .. .” is used 
strictly and where such statements are false. They are cases in 
which, from these two facts alone, we may infer and the speaker 
may infer that he seemed to see what he first described. 

In the case where someone discovers that a previous perceptual 
statement is false and says now, “‘I seemed to see . . .,”’ it would be 
inconsistent for him to say certain other things. It would be 
inconsistent to say, for example, “‘I seemed to see a cardinal 
although I really thought it was another bird,”’ unless his earlier 
statement, “I see a cardinal,” did not employ “‘see’’ in its strict 
sense. That is, it would be inconsistent in the case under dis- 
cussion. One thing which is asserted or implied by “I seemed to 
see...’ in this particular use is that the speaker did have the 
belief which his earlier statement expressed. Second, it would be 
contradictory to say (in this case) “I seemed to see a cardinal 
although I was unable to see,”’ for here too the use of “‘see’’ in the 
earlier statement would come into question. Finally, it would be 
contradictory to say “I seemed to see a cardinal although I was 
daydreaming,” and for the same reason. What “I seemed to 


> 


see . . .”’ as it occurs here does, in short, is to assert that the 
speaker’s previous statement “see” was used in the strict sense. 
It asserts, therefore, that all those circumstances involved in the 
strict sense of “‘see”’ did really exist. It asserts that there being no 
cardinal where the speaker indicated ought not to reflect upon 
the sense of his first statement. It says simply that the speaker 
made a perceptual mistake. 

On this account of the meaning of “I seemed to see. . ., 
uttered by someone who made a perceptual mistake, two criticisms 
of the “‘argument from seeming to see”’ follow. In the first place 


> 
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it can be shown that none of the things we found to be involved 
in seeing, things which are asserted or implied by “I seemed to 
see ..., is acceptable as the experience in seeing. None of them 
is such that it is necessary to seeing, not identical with seeing 
and capable of explaining why we say we see one thing at one 
time and another thing at another. In the second place, it will 
follow that whether or not I have exhausted all the things it 
asserts, “seeming to see” cannot itself signify an experience in 
perception. I will explain these two criticisms in turn. 

Of the three elements we found to be involved in seeing, none 
is identical with secing, for in fact none of them is even asserted 
by “I see . . .” in its strict sense. So they all satisfy this one con- 
dition. Two of these elements, the particular belief and attentive- 
ness, may be viewed as experiences in a broad sense, while we 
have seen that the ability to see cannot be construed in this way. 
Let us consider whether either the element of belief or attentive- 
ness satisfies the two remaining propositions. Attentiveness surely 
lacks the condition that it would help to explain why we say we 
see one thing at one time and another thing at another; for 
while we may be more or less attentive to what is before us at 
different times, this would never explain why we sometimes say 
“I see cows” rather than “I see sheep.’ The element of belief 
can also not satisfy this last condition, for the belief would then 
have to explain itself. None of those three elements which we 
found to be involved in seeing will satisfy the conditions we first 
set out. Nevertheless I think they help in a certain way to explain 
the nature of perceptual knowledge. 

Now let us consider the possibility that I have not exhausted 
the things which are asserted or implied by “I seemed to see . . .” 
in the sense under discussion, or have somehow left its central 
meaning behind. Let us consider whether, taken whole, “seeming 
to see”’ refers to something which might count as the experience 
in seeing. Suppose that all the conditions which we found to be 
asserted or implied by “‘I seemed to see . . .” are now true of me. 
That is, suppose that I am attending to an object nearby, that I 
am perfectly able to see it, and that I firmly believe it to be an 
object of a certain sort. Would it be possible for me to say that I 
seem to see the object under these circumstances? Certainly not. 
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In saying that I seem to see it I would imply that I had some 
doubt about what object I saw, a doubt which ipso facto I do not 
have. What I should say is that I see the object. It is only after 
I discover I am mistaken that I can assert that I seemed to see 
and mean that all these things necessary to the use of “see”’ were 
in fact true. 

“Seeming to see” in that sense which is bound up with per- 
ceptual mistakes relates only to the past. When all the conditions 
which it says existed at a past time are fulfilled now, the sentence 
in its present tense cannot say this but has an altogether different 
sense. The consequence is this: if a philosopher wanted to main- 
tain that “‘seeming to see”’ in this sense signified the experience in 
seeing, he would have to admit that it was an experience which 
could only exist in the past. He would have to admit, too, I 
think, that it occurs only in cases of past mistakes, which is also 
absurd. 

To recapitulate: the argument from seeming to see suggested 
that there was something which is both involved in seeing and 
asserted by “‘I seemed to see . . .”” after a perceptual statement is 
found to be false. That is, it suggested that there is involved in 


seeing something which “remains” and is asserted or implied by 
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“I seemed to see .. .” after a perceptual mistake. We found all 
this to be true: we found three elements which are involved in 
seeing and are also asserted or implied by “I seemed to see. . . .” 
The argument is correct then to this point. What it does not 
do is give any reason for thinking that there is an experience in 
perception of the sort which our three propositions require. None 
of the elements involved in seeing will do. In short, the argument 
from seeming to see, like the argument from blindness, leads us 
to a number of interesting propositions about seeing, but it fails 
to lend any support to current views of that matter. Indeed, it 
suggests that a detailed study of perception would not find use 
for that notion of an experience, either as a “basis” of knowledge 
or in any other way. 
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IV 
CONCLUSIONS 


The following remarks of C. D. Broad raise some issues for 
which my argument has implications. Broad says: 


Whenever such a statement (as “I am aware of a red flash’’) is true 
there exists a sensation. And it would be admitted that there cannot be 
perceptual situations without sensations. ® 


Whether you call it a sensation or an experience, “being aware 
of a red flash” cannot be identified with any of the things we 
found to be involved in seeing. What “‘I am aware of a red 
flash” might mean is that I see a red flash. It is obvious that 
“there cannot be perceptual situations” unless such sentences 
could sometimes be used—unless the elements involved in seeing 
did sometimes exist—but that is all one can say. 

Broad suggests that “I am aware of a red flash”’ can and some- 
times does refer to something, and that what it refers to is at least 
very like an experience. Two points should now be clear, how. 
ever. (1) There are certain things involved in seeing which are 
rather like experiences although, being involved in seeing, they 
are of course not referred to in such a sentence as “‘I see a such-and- 
such.” (2) In making a remark like “‘I see a red flash” one refers to 
two things, oneself and a red flash, but the sense of that remark 
is not given by these things one refers to; nor is one’s knowledge 
ever explained by them. 

The really puzzling issue for perception is how, given a great 
many conditions pertaining to oneself (one’s ability to see, one’s 
attentiveness, one’s belief) none of which in itself implies 
anything about other objects, one is entitled to make an assertion 
which does imply something for other objects. We are led to ask 
how perceptual statements are related to the physical object 
statements they imply. The following remarks suggest very roughly 
one kind of answer. 

In order to use a certain perceptual sentence correctly, one 
must have a certain belief. Then, surely, there must be some 
sense in, for example, the expression “There is a bluejay”’ if there 


°c. D. Broad, Mind and Its Place in Nature (New York, 1925), p. 195. 
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is sense in the expression “J see a bluejay.”” The sense of a certain 
physical object statement, then, is logically fundamental to the 
sense of each perceptual statement. 

Now consider the sentence “There is a bluejay.” If someone 
uses this sentence, we suppose that he has the belief which it 
expresses, the belief that there is a bluejay where he indicates. 
We also suppose, usually at any rate, that he can tell us how he 
came to this belief. I do not mean that he must be able to give 
evidence from which his belief is drawn, but that he must be able 
either to give evidence or say that he saw a bluejay, or heard a 
bluejay, and so forth. His answers may range over all the various 
forms of knowing which exist for us, and many of these possible 
answers would be or would imply a perceptual statement. In this 
way, then, perceptual statements will often be fundamental to 
physical object statements. It is true that we sometimes accept 
answers like “I just know” or “I just have a feeling’ when we ask 
how someone came by a certain belief, even where these answers 
could not be construed as perceptual statements of any kind. But I 
think you cannot imagine that all our beliefs about the physical 
world should have this kind of explanation. You can imagine, 
for example, that a person should learn many propositions by 
electrical equipment affecting his brain, but yOu cannot imagine 
that for everyone and all knowledge this explanation could exist. 
Therefore while the meaning of perceptual statements depends 
upon the meaning of these physical object statements they imply, 
the possibility that we should assert or believe most of the things 
we do assert about the world depends upon there being some kind 
of perception. 

Before trying to judge whether these relations describe a circle 
in some way, I want to point out one way in which they are 
not to be understood. When I say that our beliefs about physical 
objects presuppose that there should be some kind of perception, 
I do not mean that they presuppose there should be seeing or 
hearing or smelling or tasting, and so forth. None of these forms of 
perceiving is required but only that there should be some form 
of perceiving. 

The two sorts of statement—perceptual statements and physical 
object statements—depend then upon one another. But they 
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depend upon one another in different ways. Physical object 
statements are logically fundamental to perceptual ones, while 
in an epistemological way our beliefs about physical things depend 
upon there being some kind of perception. In order to explain the 
nature of perception one is led to consider what is involved and 
implied by knowing propositions about the world. In order to 
account for the knowledge we have about the world, one is led to 
consider the ways we have of knowing, the kinds of perceiving 
which exist. There is nothing circular in these explanations just as 
there is no necessity to ask for them in the same breath. 

What gives rise to many difficulties in the philosophy of per- 
ception is the failure to acknowledge these relationships between 
knowledge and perception. One cannot ask whether some kind of 
perception does give knowledge of the world except by asking 
whether there is such a form of perceiving. And one cannot 
ask for an account of our present knowledge of the world which 
does not recognize the ways in which we are now able to know 
about it. 

EvizasetH H. Wo.cast 
1369 Cedar Street 


Berkeley, California 





QUALITIES 


1. POINTING is a kind of drawing attention to. Suppose, then, 
I point at the tail of a dog. How does this differ from pointing 
at a dog? That it does differ is clear. For if someone asks me, 
“Are you pointing at a dog?” I can say, “No, I am pointing 
at the tail of a dog.” And if, pointing, I say, “This would not 
be so short, but it became gangrenous and we had to cut it off,” 
I cannot be viewed as pointing at a dog. But then, how do these 
pointings differ? Someone might venture that, since pointing 
usually involves an aiming of the finger, perhaps one aims one’s 
finger differently in the two cases. This will not do at all, however, 
for it takes only a moment’s reflection to see that the same aiming 
may be used either to point at a dog or to point at the tail of a dog. 
So knowing what someone is pointing at involves knowing more 
than the rule: when someone points, follow the aim of his finger 
in order to know what he is pointing at. 

But what else does it involve? Well, suppose you point at a 
dog, and as the direct result of your pointing my attention is 
drawn to the dog’s tail and not to the dog. In this case something 
has gone wrong; I failed to know what you were pointing at. 
And, it would seem, the cause of the failure was that my attention 
was not drawn to what you intended it to be drawn to. You 
intended to draw my attention to the dog, and instead it was 
drawn to the dog’s tail. So pointing seems to be an intentional 
action, an. intentional drawing attention to something; and 
knowing what you are pointing at involves knowing your inten- 
tion. Hydras can and do aim their limbs in certain directions, 
and their aiming of limbs may well draw our attention to things, 
but they cannot point. 

Yet this seems clearly wrong, for we do say that the weather 
vane is pointing to the west, and that the spinner is pointing to 
the 7. But how does the weathervane’s pointing to the west 
differ from its pointing to the large oak? And how does the 
spinner’s pointing to the 7 differ from its pointing to the red 
background ? It seems to me it does not. We can say, indifferently, 
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that the spinner points to the 7 or to the background, though 
gamblers seem by and large to be interested in the numbers and 
not in the colored backgrounds. But when a man points at a 
number he is not pointing at a colored background. So what 
we should have said above is that one kind of pointing involves a 
reference to intention, and that this is the kind which is relevant 
when we say that a man is pointing at the tail of the dog and not 
at the dog. 

But how can_you know what I intend to call your attention to? 
The simplest method is, of course, for me to accompany my 
pointing with the words “‘this dog” or “‘the tail of this dog.”’ But 
such verbalization is not essential; indeed, it is clearly subsidiary. 
For we call attention to things not only by means of words, but 
in order to teach words; the words “‘dog”’ and “‘tail,” for example, 
are customarily taught children by pointing. So imagine that 
these words are not available; how then can I let you know that 
I am pointing at the dog and not at his tail? The most straight- 
forward way is probably to point again, this time aiming my 
finger at the dog’s head and not at his tail. But just this is certainly 
not enough. For how are you to know that I am pointing twice 
at the same dog and not once at his tail and once at his 
head? The answer to this is simple enough: I accompany my 
second pointing with the words “This is the same as that,” 
or words to this effect. Of course, I do not first point at the dog’s 
tail and then at his head, and say “This is the same as that’’; for a 
dog’s tail is not the same as a dog’s head. Rather I aim my finger 
first at the dog’s tail, then at his head, and, by then affirming 
the identity of the object pointed at, I show it to be something 
bigger than and different from either the dog’s tail or his head.! 
It is, in short, a dog. And to make my intention more and more 
unambiguous, I point more and more times at the dog, each 
time affirming the identity of the object pointed at. 

So for you to know what I am pointing at, you must know the 
circumstances under which I would be willing to say that I am 
pointing at the same thing as that at which I pointed previously. 
I shall call this knowing the identity criteria for the thing pointed 


‘Ch W. V. Quine, ‘Identity, Ostension, and Hypostasis,”’ in From a 
Logical Point of View (Cambridge, Mass, 1953), pp. 65 79. 
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at. The utility of using terms like “dog” and “tail of a dog”’ to 
accompany our pointings may then be viewed as due to the fact 
that singular terms like these are, in a sense, ossified identity 
criteria. Telling you that I am pointing at a dog is a way of in- 
forming you of the circumstances under which I would be 
willing to say that I am pointing at the same thing as that at 
which I pointed previously. 

Now I wish to suggest, as preliminary to what I shall argue 
in this paper, that the difference between qualities and particulars 
is to be explicated in essentially the same way in which I have 
explicated the difference between a dog and a tail of a dog. 
Suppose, for instance, that I point and say, “This is green.” 
What then am I pointing at; that is, does “this” refer to a par- 
ticular or to a quality? I suggest that it may be either, and that the 
way to find out is to determine the identity criteria of the entity 
referred to. Suppose I say, ““This is green and that is green, only 
this is a tree and that is a carpet, so this is not identical with that”’ ; 
here it is clear that I am pointing at two distinct particulars and not 
at one identical quality. But if I say ““This is green’’ while pointing 
in the direction of a tree, and then, pointing in the direction of my 
carpet, say “‘And this is green, and this is identical with that,” 
then I would be pointing at a quality. And so would a father 
who in teaching his child says, ‘“‘Here’s green, and here’s green, 
and here’s green again.”’ (And incidentally, if we do say these 
things, it disposes of the traditional prejudice that qualities and 
universals cannot be pointed at.) But what I have shown does not 
quite prove what I have concluded; for how do I know that, 
when you are apparently pointing at a quality, you are not 
rather pointing at a larger and scattered particular ? The difference 
lies, I suggest, in the reason that you give for asserting the identity. 
Though every case of pointing at a certain quality might also be 
viewed as pointing at a scattered particular, the difference lies 
in the criteria used for asserting identity. 

Now what I wish to discuss in this paper are the identity criteria 
for qualities. And my fundamental thesis will be that there are 
two distinct interpretations of these criteria, each being perfectly 
intelligible and consistent in itself, but that our ordinary 
language about qualities gives us no ground for saying that either 
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is the correct, or even preferable, interpretation. In the tradition 
one of these interpretations has been preferred by nominalists and 
the other by realists—meaning by “nominalist’’ one who holds 
that qualities are to be interpreted in terms of particulars and 
classes of particulars, or quality-classes as I shall call them; and 
meaning by “‘realist’’ one who holds that qualities are universals. 
Hence I can also put my thesis thus: the dispute between nominal- 
ists and realists is a pointless dispute, incapable of solution except 
by arbitrary fiat. But in spite of this it is not a meaningless dispute, 
for the position of each disputant can be given an intelligible and 
consistent, yet distinct, formulation. 


2. For the issue which I wish to discuss a consideration of 
predicates is irrelevant. Indeed, if the case for the existence of 
qualities or universals rested on an analysis of such terms, I should 
regard it as a very shaky case. For to hold that, in “Socrates is 
wise,” “Socrates” refers to a particular and “‘wise”’ to a universal, 
is certainly to confuse names with predicates.? And to hold that 
the repeated applicability of predicates like “red’’ can be ex- 
plained only by saying that each of the entities to which it is 
applicable possesses redness, is to utter something uninformative 
at best and tautologous at worst.* But then I do not think that the 
case for the existence of qualities and universals rests on an 
analysis of such terms. 

Rather the issue first joins, I think, when we consider expressions 
like ‘‘the color of his hat,’ “‘the wisdom of Socrates,” and ‘“‘the 
pitch of St. Mary’s bell.” Each of these is a description in which 
the word preceding the “of” ordinarily names or refers to a 
quality, and the word succeeding the “of” ordinarily names or 
refers to a particular. I shall henceforth call these quality-descrip- 
tions, without implying anything as to their analysis. Now the 
offhand inclination of the nominalist is to take these expressions 
as referring to aspects of particulars, to “‘abstract particulars” 
if you will, whereas the offhand inclination of the realist is to take 
them as referring to qualities. I shall eventually show that neither 


2 Cf. M. Lazerowitz, ““The Existence of Universals,’’ Mind, LV (1946), 1-24. 
3 Cf. D. F. Pears, ‘“‘Universals” in Logic and Language, I1, ed. by A. Flew 
(Oxford, 1955), pp. 51-64. 
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the realist nor the nominalist need stake his case on his ability or 
inability to follow out this original inclination; but it will be 
important first to consider who is right on this issue. 

The realist would hold that, if the color of my coat is in fact 
green, then “the color of my coat’ refers to the same entity as 
does “‘greenness.”’ Is there anything in our use of quality-descrip- 
tions to show that this view is mistaken? One fact which seems 
to show its incorrectness is that we say such things as, ““What was 
the color of your coat?” (when the coat is destroyed) and “What 
was the pitch of St. Mary’s bell’? (when the bell is broken). The 
use of the past tense here would seem to indicate that we are 
referring to something which was destroyed when the coat or the 
bell was destroyed; and what could this be but a certain aspect 
of the coat or the bell? For colors are not destroyed by burning 
coats, nor pitches by breaking bells. But this argument is incon- 
clusive. For one might also say, while pointing in the direction 
of a color sample, “This zs the color that my coat was,”’ and while 
playing a note on the piano, “This is the pitch that St. Mary’s 
bell had.”” And this seems to indicate that tenses here are deter- 
mined by the fact that the coat which formerly possessed the 
indicated color no longer exists, rather than by the fact that the 
color of the coat is an aspect of the coat which is destroyed along 
with the destruction of the coat. And second, we sometimes even 
tense the verb in statements which refer unambiguously to 
qualities. We would not say, of course, that “green was a color’; 
but we might say, ““What was the pitch you just gave?” and “The 
cloying sweetness you smelled was insect repellant.” 

But there is another class of cases which conclusively shows that 
the realist cannot be wholly right. For suppose a painter friend 
of mine comes to me one day and says, “I want you to see the 
wonderful green on my latest canvas.” So I pull a color chart 
from my pocket and ask him to point to the color he has in mind. 
He may then point to one and say, “This is it.”” But he may also 
summarily wave the chart aside and say, “No, that won’t do, 
you'll have to see my canvas in order to see what I’m referring 
to.” In this latter case “‘the green on my canvas”’ is used to refer 
not to a certain color but to a particular qualitative aspect of my 
friend’s canvas; for the friend might admit that the color of my 
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sample was just like that on his canvas, but still deny that they 
are identical, since after all his canvas is not in the same place 
as my sample. Thus it is clear that quality-descriptions are not 
always used to refer to qualities. 

So is the nominalist then right, or are there also cases in which 
quality-descriptions must be viewed as referring to qualities and 
not to aspects? The sort of case one naturally thinks of here is 
“The color of this hat is the same as the color of this blotter’’; 
and ““The pitch of this chorale is the same as the pitch of St. Mary’s 
bell.’’ In these cases it seems that we are asserting the existence of a 
quality shared by two different particulars. But these examples 
raise a new issue which is central to the whole debate over 
universals. For “the same”’ is an ambiguous expression, meaning 
either “‘identical’’ or “‘similar.’’ Thus if two children have the 
same father, they have the identical father and not two similar 
ones; and if two college boys wear the same tuxedo so that they 
cannot go to dances together they wear the identical tuxedo.‘ 
But on the other hand, though every soldier wears the same uni- 
form, all soldiers can appear on parade clothed. The difference 
between these two senses of “‘the same’’ is also clear from our 
use of qualifying adverbs. One speaks of two things as being 
almost the same, or nearly the same, or not at all the same. And 
here we clearly mean “similar,” for identity does not hold in 
degrees. 

Now with this distinction in hand the nominalist can easily 
show that statements like ‘“The color of his coat is the same as the 
color of this blotter’’ do not refute his position. For “‘is the same 
as” can here be construed to mean “‘is exactly or closely similar 
to”; hence the statement does not say that this quality is identical 
with that but that this aspect is similar to that. The realist 
obviously has a way of blocking this answer, however; for one 
might also say, ““The color of this blotter is identical with the 
color of his coat.” And though this is a rather stiff way of 
speaking, and though the nominalist may wish to hold that, 
in some sense, no information is conveyed by this sentence 
which is not conveyed by “The color of this blotter is exactly 


"4 This example is from D. C. Williams, “On the Elements of Being,” The 
Review of Metaphysics, VII (1953), 6. 
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similar to the color of his coat,” yet the two sentences are not 
synonymous. 

There is also another class of statements which gives the nomi- 
nalist trouble. Examples are, ““This is the color of his coat,’’ said 
while pointing in the direction of a blotter; ““This is the pitch of 
Nun ist das Heil,” said while playing a note on the piano; and 
“You too can have the wisdom of Socrates,” proclaimed by an 
encyclopedia advertisement. Here we seem unambiguously to be 
asserting that one quality is shared by two distinct particulars; 
and the nominalist cannot now escape by distinguishing senses 
of “the same.” Of course, on the analogy of ““He has his father’s 
hands,” he might attempt to reformulate these and say that 
‘This is the color of his coat” really means “This is exactly similar 
to the color of his coat.”’ But I see no defense that could be given 
for such a reformulation. 

In summary, then, quality-descriptions may be used to refer 
either to aspects or to qualities; and in ordinary speech we usually 
do not make it clear how we are using them. The reference can, 
however, be made clear by asking for the circumstances under 
which the speaker would be willing to say that he was referring 
or pointing again to the same entity, with “‘the same” understood 
now as meaning “‘identical” and not “similar.” Having done 
this, it turns out that neither the realist’s inclination to regard 
these expressions as referring to qualities, nor the nominalist’s 
inclination to regard them as referring to aspects, can be wholly 
correct. This, however, need give the realist no anxiety, since all he 
has to show is that, whatever else there be, there are universals. 
The nominalist, however, contends that there are only particulars 
and classes of particulars; so unless he can find a nominalistic 
interpretation of these references to qualities, an analysis of 
quality-descriptions will show already that nominalism is not a 
possible view. 

But before considering the two alternative analyses of qualities, 
I think it worth remarking that a good many confusions in the 
history of philosophy have been caused by a failure to see that 
quality-descriptions may refer either to particulars or universals. 
For example, I think this failure is responsible for the extreme 
ambivalence in all classical modern philosophy on whether we 
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really perceive only particulars or only universals. And it is 
clearly responsible for the views of G. F. Stout® and D. C. 
Williams,® and for G. E. Moore’s total failure to understand 
Stout.” Stout says, for instance, that “of two billiard balls, each 
has its own particular roundness separate and distinct from that 
of the other, just as the billiard balls themselves are distinct and 
separate. As Jones is separate and distinct from Robinson, so the 
particular happiness of Jones is separate and distinct from that of 
Robinson.”” Of course, Stout is wrong in holding that “the 
roundness of this ball” can refer only to a particular; but Moore 
is equally wrong in holding that it can refer only to a universal. 


3. In addition to quality-descriptions referring to qualities, the 
terms we must now consider are ones like “greenness,” “‘circu- 
larity,” and “‘stickiness.’’ I shall give these the traditional name of 
abstract singular terms. And what I wish to see is whether, at this 
stage, either realism or nominalism can be shown to be mistaken. 

In analyzing abstract singular terms, the nominalist seems in 
general to have two courses open: he can say that all statements 
using such terms can be translated into synonymous statements 
whose singular terms refer only to concrete particulars; or, failing 
this, he can say that abstract singular terms refer not to universals 
but to certain classes of particulars, quality-classes. 

According to the first suggestion, a statement like ‘““Greenness 
is a color” is to be paraphrased as “For every entity, if it is green, 
then it is colored.” Now is this paraphrase really synonymous 
with the original ? It is not, I think. For the analysis assumes that 
“is a color” is synonymous with “is colored.’’ But this is surely 
false, if for no other reason than that the ranges of meaningful 
application of these two terms are different. Green is a color but 
is not colored; and a blotter is colored but is not a color. There 
are also other flaws in the paraphrase; for certainly the connection 
between being green and being a color is in some sense a necessary 
connection, as well as being in some sense a relation of sub- 


5 “The Nature of Universals and Propositions,” Hertz Lecture, Proceedings 
of the British Academy, X (1921-1923), 157-172. 

® Op. cit. 

7 “Are the Characteristics of Particular Things Universal or Particular,” 
symposium in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supp. vol. III (1923),95-113- 
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sumption. But neither of these features is brought out by the 
proposed analysis. Thus the only plausible interpretation of 
nominalism seems to be that which regards hues, pitches, virtues, 
and so forth as classes of particulars. 

Now the strongest objections to the class theory are based on the 
belief that the classes which nominalism proposes to identify with 
qualities cannot actually be defined. I think, however, that they 
can be; and so I shall take it as my main task to show that this 
objection is invalid. 

Classes, according to the usual conception, are identical if and 
only if they have the same members. Hence the first thing we 
must do is decide when quality-classes do and when they do not 
have the same members; and for this we shall first have to know 
what criterion is used in determining the membership of such 
classes. Well, what criterion do we use? Suppose I come into a 
paint store with a sample of the color of my living room wall, 
and ask for some paint of the same (identical) color. How do I go 
about deciding whether the color of the paint handed to me is or 
is not identical with that on my wall? The answer seems clear: 
I bring a sample of the paint and a sample of the wall-color close 
together, and if they resemble each other I say they have the same 
(identical) color. Similarly, to find out whether St. Mary’s bell 
has a pitch identical with that of St. Thomas’ bell, I listen care- 
fully to a peal from each and compare. In short, similarity is the 
criterion for membership in quality-classes; and our chief task 
is therefore this: given particulars and the relation of similarity 
holding among pairs of particulars, how can qualities be defined 
as certain kinds of classes? 

But before describing what sort of class a quality actually is, 
we must deal with several complexities in the ordinary concept 
of similarity. In ordinary language things are not merely similar 
but are more or less similar, and, to make the situation worse, 
they are more or less similar in two quite different ways. For by 
saying that x is more similar to y than to z I may mean either 
that x is similar to_y in more respects than it is to z, or that, what- 
ever the respect in which they are similar, x is more closely 
similar to y in that respect than to z. For example, a nickel 
resembles a dime in both color and shape, while resembling a 
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penny only in shape; and the color of a dime is more like that 
of a quarter than like that of a nickel. Now both the fact 
that things are similar in different respects, and the fact that 
things are similar in varying intensities, give trouble to the 
nominalist. 

Consider first the difficulties arising from the varying intensities 
of similarity. The problem is just this: what degree of similarity is 
necessary for identity of qualities? That it is less than exact 
similarity seems to be implied by the fact that green things are by 
no means all exactly similar in color. Sage, lakes, blotters, grass, 
lamps, flower pots, bruises—all are green, but all are not exactly 
similar in color. On the other hand, if I ask for paint of the same 
color as that already on my wall, I would not be satisfied with 
just a green, or even an olive-green. And if a psychologist tells 
me to adjust a second light until it has the same brightness as the 
first, he clearly means exactly the same. Indeed, it always makes 
sense to say of qualities that they are almost the same but still not 
identical. So it is not clear what degree of similarity is necessary 
for identity of qualities. I am inclined to think, however, that 
it is exact similarity, and that the difference in shades of green 
can be given another explanation. But whether I am right or 
wrong on this point will make no difference. For I shall show later 
that precisely the same difficulties arise for the realist; and hence 
the difficulties arising from varying intensities of similarity cannot 
be used as a ground for preferring realism. I shall, in what I say 
further, mean by “similarity” always exact similarity; but this 
will in no way prejudge my central thesis. 

The difficulties arising from the fact that things are similar 
in various respects are more troublesome. A quality-class would 
seem, quite clearly, to be a class of all and only those things 
which are similar in a certain respect. Or, to put it more precisely, 
a quality-class is a class which fulfills these two requirements: 
(i) of the members of the class, each is similar to every other; 
(ii) no thing outside the class is similar to every member of the 
class. But it would seem that, unless we introduce more conditions, 
this definition by no means yields only those classes which can 
plausibly be identified with qualities. 

One of the difficulties which arises is called by Goodman the 
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difficulty of imperfect community.* Suppose the universe included 
a Class of things of the following description: one is green and hard, 
another is hard and square, and a third is square and green— 
symbolized as gh, hs, and sg. Now this class fulfills our require- 
ments for a quality-class, since each member is similar to every 
other, and we are to suppose that there is nothing outside the 
class which is similar to every member of the class. Yet there is no 
quality common to the three members, and consequently the 
class cannot be identified with a quality. A second difficulty 
Goodman calls the companionship difficulty. Suppose that every- 
thing green is sticky, and everything sticky is green. In this case 
the class of green entities would be identical with the class of 
sticky entities. But then the qualities greenness and stickiness 
cannot be identified with this class; for greenness is not identical 
with stickiness. 

Now it would seem that, to prevent these difficulties, we must 
somehow get at the inside of particulars and distinguish the 
different respects in which they resemble each other. Thus we 
might try taking similarity as a triadic relation, saying always 
that x is similar to _» in respect to z, and then defining a quality- 
class as a class of particulars similar to each other in only one 
respect, and that the same respect throughout. But this would be 
to give up the game immediately. For suppose we do regard 
similarity as a triadic relation, always saying, for instance, that 
the blotter is similar to the coat in respect to its color. What then 
does “‘color”’ refer to? A class of particulars? If so, we have 
precisely the same difficulty that we were trying to escape. So 
apparently it refers to a universal, with the usage of “‘the same 
respect”’ determined according to the criteria recommended by 
the realist. But this was just what the nominalist wanted to avoid. 
Thus, since respects in this context are universals, the nominalist 
can make no use of them. 

But there is a way of avoiding the difficulties of companionship 
and imperfect community, and this is just to keep in mind that the 
class of particulars includes not only concrete physical objects 
and events but also what I have called the aspects of these. The 


* N.Goodman, The Structure of Appearance (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), pp. 124 ff. 
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color of the Taj Mahal (on one interpretation of this phrase), as 
well as the Taj Mahal, is a particular; and a color patch as well 
as a tree is an instance of greenness. Furthermore, there are 
aspects of aspects, for instance, the hue of the color of the Taj 
Mahal. We are, then, to remember that the relation of similarity 
holds among aspects as well as among concrete particulars. 

Now no doubt an apprehension will arise over using qualitative 
aspects of things in order to define qualities. I do not think, 
however, that such a procedure is circular. For I may very well 
recognize the shape of Eisenhower’s face without having an inde- 
pendent recognition of that shape itself—without knowing what 
kind of shape it is, without being able to say in what way this 
shape differs from other shapes, without being able to sketch it, 
and so forth. 

The inclusion of aspects in our quality-classes immediately 
eliminates the companionship difficulty. This arose, it will be 
remembered, whenever we had a class of things of this schematic 
form: gs, gs, gs. But now we also have the two particulars g and s. 
According to our rules then, gs, gs, gs, g will form one quality- 
class; and gs, gs, gs, s will form another. The two classes have 
different memberships, and are therefore not identical, because s 
and g do not resemble each other. The difficulty of imperfect 
community is likewise solved. Our example illustrating this was, 
schematically, gh, hs, sg. We are now directed to allow also the 
three aspects g, h, and s. This gives us the three classes gh, sg, g; 
gh, hs, h; and hs, sg, s; and the difficulty is resolved. 

In summary then, a quality, according to a nominalist, is a 
class of all and only those particulars which bear a certain 
resemblance to each other. Hence qualities A and B are identical 
if and only if they have the same instances (members); and we 
determine whether they do or do not have the same instances by 
observing the relations of similarity and dissimilarity among the 
instances. 


4. Now the realist regards all this as wrong, and insists that 
qualities are not classes of particulars but are instead universals. 
Such classes may, in some way, be associated with qualities, but 
they are not to be identified with them. 
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What then does the realist propose as the identity criterion for 
qualities? Consider again the example of my coming into the 
paint store and asking for some paint of the same color as that 
on my wall. How do I decide whether the color of the paint is 
identical with the color of my wall? Obviously what I do is 
compare the colors. And if I find that they resemble each other 
exactly, I say that this color is identical with that. Similarly, 
to find out whether the pitch of St. Mary’s bell is identical with 
the pitch of St. Paul’s, I listen carefully to see whether I can 
discern any difference in pitch. And to find out whether the 
flavor of this cheap Scotch is really identical with the flavor of 
this expensive Scotch, I taste each carefully and compare the 
flavors. Thus the relation of similarity constitutes the identity 
criterion for universals. 

The contrast between nominalism and realism is often drawn 
by saying that the former makes use of the relation of similarity 
holding between particulars, whereas the latter makes use of the 
notion of universals shared by particulars.® But it can now be seen 
that this contrast between resemblance-theorists and universals- 
theorists is improperly drawn. Both theories make use of the 
relation of resemblance, the only difference being that they use it 
in different ways. The nominalist uses resemblance as the criterion 
for membership in quality-classes, whereas the realist uses 
resemblance as the criterion for identity of universals. And it is 
because both theories use the relation of resemblance that any 
vagueness which appears in the one theory as a result of vagueness 
in the notion of resemblance will make a parallel appearance in 
the other. 

Now the usual objections to the realistic interpretation of 
qualities are made, not on the ground that it involves a program 
impossible of being carried out, but rather on the ground that it 
involves a commitment to queer and weird entities, things best 
shunned. This seems to me a baseless prejudice, and I shall 
concentrate my attention on showing why the objection is not 
applicable. 

There is, for instance, a long and by no means dead tradition 


* Cf. H. H. Price, Thinking and Experience (London, 1953), ch. I. 
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to the effect that only particulars can be perceived, that universals 
may be objects of reason but not of perception. But this is certainly 
mistaken. For we can play a pitch on a violin, relish a sweetness on 
our tongues, feel annoyed by an acridity, and watch admiringly 
an old man’s tenacity. The usual doctrine is that we can play 
sounds but not pitches, taste stuffs but not sweetness, be annoyed 
by smells but not by acridity, and observe an old man but not 
tenacity. But once we see that the reference of terms and of 
pointings is fixed by the identity criteria of the entity referred to, 
and once we see that there are identity criteria for universals as 
well as for particulars, there seems no reason at all to defend the 
dictum that only instances of universals can be perceived but not 
universals themselves. Psychologists, in speaking of brightness and 
loudness scales, have had the correct intuition. 

Immediately associated with the view just considered is the 
belief, present in Western philosophy almost since its inception, 
that universals are indifferent to the buzz of space and time, 
composing a still and immutable world of their own. But this is 
equally mistaken; for if we can point to and perceive universals, 
then universals must be locatable. The basis of the traditional 
doctrine is, I suppose, a vague intuition of the fact that places 
and times play no role in determining the identity of universals. 
But of course it does not follow from this that universals are 
outside of space and time. Greenness does appear at certain times 
and places; the father in teaching his child says, “‘Here’s green, 
and here’s green, and here’s green again.’’ And though we would 
probably never ask, ““Where is green?’’ men have asked ‘“*“Where 
is virtue to be found?” and conductors have no doubt inquired 
‘Where is that F-sharp coming from?” 

So the usual dread of admitting the existence of universals 
is quite unfounded. They are quite as humdrum and quite as 
circumambient as particulars, differing just in the fact that the 
criteria for saying ‘“This is the same universal as that”’ are different 


from those for saying ““This is the same physical object as that.” 


5. We have seen, then, that both realism and nominalism can 
be given consistent and plausible interpretations. According to the 
nominalist, similarity is a relation holding among particulars, 
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and we use it as the criterion for membership in quality-classes. 
According to the realist, similarity is a relation holding among 
qualities as well, and we use it as the criterion for the identity of 
universals. Which theory, then, is correct? What statements do 
we make about qualities which show that the one interpretation 
is right and the other wrong? 


(i) We might consider, first, the statements which gave the 
nominalist trouble previously—for example, ““The color of this 
table is identical with the color of that table.’’ Now the realist 
interprets this to mean that there is here one entity, a universal, 
shared by two particulars; and he holds that we establish the 
identity of this entity by comparing the color of this table with 
the color of that. And this is certainly a plausible interpretation. 
Unfortunately, however, the nominalist’s interpretation is equally 
plausible. For he interprets the sentence to mean that there is 
here one entity, a class, of which these two particulars are mem- 
bers; and he holds that we establish the fact that they are mem- 
bers of the same class by comparing the two tables. So this sort 
of statement—statements asserting an identity of qualities—can 
be handled easily by both theories. 


(ii) But there is another kind of statement which, prima facie 
at least, offers more promise. According to the nominalist, 
similarity holds only among particulars. Apparently all we need 
do then to refute nominalism is find statements asserting similarity 
among qualities. And such are immediately at hand; for in- 
stance, ““Yellow is more like orange than like purple.” But will 
this really turn the trick; is it impossible to give a nominalistic 
interpretation of this sentence? One paraphrase which the 
nominalist might suggest is this: take anything yellow, anything 
orange, and anything purple; then the yellow thing is more like 
the orange thing than like the purple thing. But there is no 
assurance that this statement is even true; for though, in respect 
to color, yellow things are more like orange things than like purple 
things, this may well not be true in general. The way around this 
objection, however, is just to make the paraphrase refer to 
aspects and not to concrete things, thus: for anything yellow and 
anything orange and anything purple, the color of the yellow thing 
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is more similar to the color of the orange thing than to the color 
of the purple thing. And though this is by no means as straight- 
forward an interpretation of our original statement as that which 
the realist can give, there seems to be no consideration which 
would show it to be actually mistaken. 

So apparently there is no way of showing either theory to be 
incorrect. But it might still be felt that there are grounds for 
preferring one theory to the other. So let us consider various 
suggestions to this effect. 


(i) Is there any way, for instance, of showing the one theory 
to be simpler than the other? I think not. For the realist assumes 
the existence of universals, whereas the nominalist assumes the 
existence of quality-classes. Consequently on this level they are 
precisely comparable. Furthermore, the definition of quality- 
classes does not seem to me significantly more or less complicated 
than that of universals. So the test of simplicity yields inconclusive 
results. 


(ii) It has sometimes been argued that the criteria for the 
identity of classes are clearer than those for universals; and if this 
were true, it would certainly be a reason for preferring nominal- 
ism. But whether or not universals are in general vaguer entities 
than classes (and I suppose they are), they are certainly no more 
vague than quality-classes. For as we have already seen, both the 
realist and the nominalist make use of the notion of similarity; 
consequently any vagueness in the one theory will find its parallel 
in the other. So the criterion of clarity also gives no ground for 
preference. 


6. My conclusion to this whole discussion, therefore, is that 
there is no ground whatever for preferring either realism or 
nominalism. Now in such a situation, the intuitive response of 
the contemporary philosopher is to suspect that the dispute is 
meaningless. But it is clear that this is not the case. For if the 
color of two tables is indistinguishable, the realist says the color 
of the one is therefore identical with the color of the other, whereas 
the nominalist says they are exactly similar and therefore belong 
to the same quality-class. But “‘is similar to” is not synonymous 
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with “‘is identical with” ; and regarding entities as identical if and 
only if they have the same members is not the same as regarding 
entities as identical if and only if they are exactly similar. Hence 
we find that we have here the anomalous situation of a meaningful 
but pointless dispute. 

To see more clearly the source of this anomaly, consider a 
hypothetical case in which the distinction between similarity and 
identity cannot, as a matter of fact, be drawn. Suppose, for 
instance, that identity of persons were determined by identity 
of memories; and imagine that I find a person with memories 
the same as mine in all respects. Are his memories then identical 
with mine, or are they merely exactly similar? I think it is easily 
seen that such a question cannot be answered. The distinction 
between the two senses of “‘the same” is here inoperative; for 
there is no defense which one could give of the contention that 
they are similar but not identical, but there is also no defense 
which one could give of the contention that they are not only 
similar but identical. The distinction between qualitative and 
numerical sameness is vacuous. 

But the situation with respect to qualities is not quite like this, 
for the nominalist can point to something which will distinguish 
similarity from identity, namely, difference of place; and his 
contention is that, though x and _»y may be qualitatively similar, 
this does not prove that they are identical. So the issue here is not 
whether similarity can be distinguished from identity, but whether 
difference of place shall establish nonidentity. Now in the case 
of physical objects it does; all 1959 Fords may be qualitatively 
alike, but they are not identical. And if this were the only per- 
missible criterion for the identity of entities, realism would be an 
impossible view; indeed, one could not even distinguish between 
the meaning and the criteria of identity. But suppose on the 
other hand that all our singular terms referred to universals. 
In this case nominalism would be an impossible view, and again 
there would be no way of distinguishing between the meaning 
and the criteria of identity. As a matter of fact, however, identity 
can be determined according to different criteria; and so the 
issue is joined. But it cannot be settled. For though the nominalist 
may insist on diversity of places as implying nonidentity, he can 
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give no justification for his insistence; and though the realist may 
insist that nonidentity of places does not always determine non- 
identity of entities, he too can give no reason for his insistence. 

The debate is thus clear enough, and it may seem surprising that 
our language fails to reflect it. Still, it may not be so surprising. For 
in the first place, both theories regard similarity as, directly or 
indirectly, determining the identity of qualities. And secondly, 
in our existing language the reference of quality-descriptions is 
ambiguous, and it is this ambiguity which is fundamental to the 
whole issue. For though there are indeed some cases in which 
quality-descriptions cannot be interpreted as referring to particu- 
lars, we saw that the nominalist can, by using the notion of classes, 
still interpret them as referring in a roundabout way to particulars. 
Hence we end where we began. 

Whatever be the reasons, though, it is clear that, given our 
actual language, there is no point in distinguishing senses of 
“this is the same as that” when dealing with qualities. For 
whatever our theory, we would all agree that a person knew what 
colors were if, upon being asked to bring something of the same 
color as the green thing I have, he always brought something 
green.!° 

NicHOLAS WOLTERSTORFF 
Yale University 


*© T have profited a great deal in writing this paper from conversations with 
Mr. Noel Fleming. 





BERKELEY AND SENSATIONS OF HEAT 


I 


ie THE first half of Berkeley’s First Dialogue between Hylas and 
Philonous there are fourteen arguments the object of which is 
to prove that qualities like heat, taste, smell, sound, color, shape, 
size, and solidity “‘cannot exist without the mind.” Two of the 
arguments operate only against someone who accepts such 
materialistic tenets as that “the sound which exists without us... 
is merely a vibrative or undulatory motion in the air.” The first 
five arguments may be stated thus: 


(i) Causes being inferred, not sensed, anything that can be 
said to be the cause of what one sees, hears, and so forth, cannot 
be said to be perceived by that sense. 

(ii) Intense heat is nothing distinct from a very great pain, 
and since pains exist only in the mind, so must intense heat. 


(iii) Similarly, warmth being a pleasure, it cannot exist without 
the mind. 


(iv) The principle that “whatever degree of heat we perceive 
by sense we may be sure the same exists in the object that occasions 
it” is disproved by the possibility of the same thing feeling warm 
to one hand and cold to the other at the same time. 


(v) The pain occasioned by a pin is not judged to be in the 
pin. Therefore neither the sensation occasioned by the fire, nor 
anything like it, should be judged to be in the fire. 

The remaining seven arguments are applications to different 
senses (taste, smell, and so forth) of one or other, or both, of 
arguments (ii) and (iv) above. 

Arguments (ii), (iii), (iv), and (v) are all concerned with heat 
or sensations of heat. Argument (iii) is an application of argu- 
ment (ii) to a lesser intensity of heat. 

Of arguments (ii), (iv), and (v), perhaps the best-known is 
argument (iv). But it is not anything peculiar to sensations of 
heat which makes this argument persuasive, and there are 
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indications that Berkeley did not regard it as entirely suited to his 
purpose. In Section XV of A Treatise concerning the Principles of 
Human Knowledge, for instance, Berkeley remarked, about the 
method of arguing employed in argument (iv) as it applied to 
extension and color, that it “doth not so much prove that there 
is no extension or colour in an outward object, as that we do 
not know by sense which is the true extension or colour of the 
object.” 

In this paper I shall discuss only arguments (ii), (iii), and (v). 
I shall begin with some general remarks about sensations of heat. 


Il 


It is possible to distinguish between a person’s perception of the 
heat of something and his feeling hot himself. Standing on a 
station platform in icy weather, one’s feet are likely to feel cold. 
But their feeling cold is not a matter of their feeling cold to one’s 
hand, although they might well do so. With one’s hand one can 
feel the coldness of one’s feet in the same way as, on moving one’s 
feet from a warm part of a bed to a cool part, one can, with one’s 
feet, feel the coldness of the sheets. But again, feeling the coldness 
of the sheets is not a matter of one’s feet feeling cold, although, if 
the sheets are very cold, one’s feet may soon come to feel cold. As 
a rule, if a part of a person’s body is hot, or ts cold, then it will feel 
hot, or feel cold, to that person. But there are exceptions to this. 
In a fever a person’s forehead may feel cold, although when he 
touches it it feels hot to his hand. It is in such instances of apparent 
disagreement between what is perceived and what is felt that the 
distinction is most clear. 

Is it through a certain part of his body feeling hot that a person 
becomes aware of the heat of things external to his body? From 
what has just been said it would seem not. And a negative answer 
finds support in another aspect of the matter. The perception 
of heat seems to depend on there being a difference between one’s 
body temperature and that of the object whose heat is to be 
perceived. A warm bath feels hot when first one gets in, if one 
has been cold; but as soon as it warms one up, more hot water is 
needed if the initial pleasant experience is to be prolonged. A 
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consequence of this is that if something is hot enough, or one’s 
contact with it long enough, to make one feel hot oneself, one is 
no longer able to perceive the heat of the thing, although one 
may still infer it to be hot from one’s feeling warm oneself. But 
inferring it to be hot because one feels warm oneself is not the 
same as perceiving its heat directly. 

At the same time it is certainly the case that a person perceives 
the heat of external things with a certain part of his body. He 
feels the heat of a hot water bottle with his feet, or with his hands. 
And whatever part of his body he is perceiving it with enters into 
his awareness of the heat in a way in which his eyes do not enter 
into his awareness of what he sees or his ears into his awareness 
of what he hears. One way of marking this distinction would be 
to say that whereas we have “‘sensations” of the hotness and 
coldness of things we do not have “‘sensations”’ of those qualities of 
things which are seen or heard. 

But this use of the word “‘sensation”’ may confuse us. For is it not 
also a matter of “‘sensation” when a person’s feet feel hot or 
cold to him? What is the difference between the “‘sensation’’ of 
the heat of the water when one first gets into a hot bath, and the 
“‘sensations’’ in one’s limbs when the heat of the water has had its 
effect? What account are we to give of the difference? There 
would seem to be two possibilities. 

The first is to say that both feeling the heat of the water and 
one’s limbs feeling hot are perceptions of heat, but that whereas 
in the former the object (the water) is felt to be hot with something 
else (one’s limbs), in the latter there is either no difference, or no 
distinction, between the object felt to be hot and the part of one’s 
body with which one feels it to be hot. If this is said, 
some such account of the difference between the “sensation” 
of the heat of the water when one first gets into a hot 
bath and the “‘sensation’”’ in one’s limbs when the heat of 
the water has had its effect can be given as that the 
former sensations are nearer to the surface of the body than 
the latter. 

The alternative is to say that the “sensations” in one’s limbs 
when the heat of the water has had its effect are of the same 
nature as aches, pains, prickly feelings, tingles, “‘pins and needles,” 
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tickles, and so on. That is, whereas the word ‘“‘feel’’ is not being 
used pleonastically in talk of the heat of the water being felt, 
in talk of feeling hot as a consequence of the heat of the water it is 
being used pleonastically. The “sensations” in one’s limbs exist 
in their own right, so to speak; whereas “‘sensations” like the 
“‘sensation”’ of the heat of the water are essentially of something. 

To a person who finds the first of these two accounts adequate, 
bodily feelings of warmth and cold will appear to belong to a 
different category from aches, pains, and so on; and to classify 
them with the latter will seem a mistake.’ It may even be felt 
that to acknowledge the pain-like nature of one sort of heat- 
sensations is to play into Berkeley’s hands. 

In this paper I shall examine whether or not it is possible to 
give the second of the above accounts and yet not to be led 
thereby into agreeing with Berkeley’s conclusions. 


II] 


Perhaps the distinction introduced in the second account 
above can be made clearer by reference to the perception by 
touch of the shape, texture, and size of something. If an object, 
such as a lump of sugar, is put in a person’s hand, he can usually 
tell that it is a cube, rough, fairly small, and so on, simply by his 
sense of teuch. He will also be aware that it is with his hand that 
he feels it to have these qualities. Let us talk, then, of his “‘sensa- 
tions’ of something small, rough, and cube-shaped in his hand. 
Suppose, now, that he is asked to forget about the object and to 
attend to the feelings in his hand. This is not by any means an 
easy thing to do, but we may suppose that our subject has had 
some practice at it. They will be feelings caused by such things 
as the pressure of the sugar lump on different parts of his hand. 

Now let us imagine a person who has not acquired the ability 
to perceive the shape, texture, and size of things by touch. For 
some reason he is completely lacking in these perceptual skills. 
Of such a person it would be meaningless to say that he had 
sensations of something small, rough, and cube-shaped in his 


1 G. Ryle, “Sensation,” Contemporary British Philosophy, Third Series, ed. 
by H. D. Lewis (New York, 1956), p. 430. 
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hand, but not at all meaningless to say that he had sensations 
(painful, perhaps, if he clutched the sugar lump too tightly) 
caused by having something small, rough, and cube-shaped in his 
hand. The former sort of sensations have their existence solely 
in the context of perception, whereas the latter are sensations 
which even an infant could have. 

There are, of course, differences between thermal perception 
and the perception of shape by touch. For one thing, heat is 
transmittable: contact with a hot water bottle actually increases 
the temperature of the feet; but it does not make them bottle- 
shaped. For another, whereas we say that a person’s feet come to 
feel warm to the person when he has had them on a hot water 
bottle for some time, we do not talk of his hand, when he has 
clenched a sugar lump in it for some time, coming to feel cube- 
shaped to him. But these differences do not affect the point at 
issue. The point is that we can use the word “‘sensation’”’ in two 
different ways. We can use it in such a way that sensations are 
always of publicly observable things which are perceived with 
some part of the body, and into the awareness of which that part 
of the body enters. If used in this way sensations are peculiar 
to certain kinds of perception, the most obvious case of which 
is tactual perception. Or we can use the word “‘sensation”’ in such 
a way that even persons who have not yet acquired the ability to 
perceive publicly observable things can be said to have them. 
In this use of the term, aches and pains, tingles and tickles, hot 
and cold feelings, feelings caused by the pressure of external 
objects, and so on, will be sensations. 

The distinction is not an obvious one partly because the sorts 
of sensations go together: both sorts usually occur in connection 


with some kinds of perception (for example, thermal perception) 
and neither sort usually occurs in connection with other kinds 
(for example, visual perception). The distinction not being 
obvious, there are no words already in use which readily suggest it. 
I shall talk of a “‘perceiving sensation” for the sort of sensation 


which is essentially of something, and of an “‘intrinsic sensation” 
for the other sort. By a “perceiving sensation” I do not, of course, 
mean a sensation which is perceived, but a person’s sensation 
of something he is perceiving. 
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Philonous’ aim is to persuade Hylas that “heat cannot exist 
without the mind.” In argument (i) he gained from Hylas the 
admission that the only things which are perceived are those 
which are immediately perceived, meaning that anything which 
can be considered as the cause of a sensation is ipso facto not 
perceived. Now he seeks to make use of this admission to persuade 
Hylas that, in so far as a person perceives heat, what he is aware 
of is only his own sensation. He takes the case of intense heat 
because (i) one’s perception of intense heat is usually accom- 
panied by intrinsic sensations of some sort in some part of one’s 
body, and (ii) the heat of whatever it is which is perceived to be 
hot is the cause of the intrinsic sensations. From this, together 
with the conclusion of the first argument, it follows that the person 
is really aware only of his own intrinsic sensations. To emphasize 
the fact that the heat of which the person is aware is a sensation 
as distinct from a quality of an external object, Berkeley supposes 
it to be of such an intensity as to make the sensation painful, there 
being no question that pains exist in the mind. 

It is of some interest to note that Berkeley allows Hylas to 
remain unconvinced by the argument when it is applied to 
degrees of heat and cold which are not such as to cause pain. 
It seems possible that Berkeley was aware that the plausibility 
of his argument derives from the fact that, whereas one can 
perceive moderate degrees of heat and cold without feeling hot 
or cold oneself, when things are very hot or cold one is likely to 
have intrinsic sensations which usurp the place of the hot or 
cold objects in the center of one’s attention. 

The conclusion of the fifth argument is that “‘neither the sensa- 
tion occasioned by the fire nor anything like it should be judged 
to be in the fire.’ But do we ordinarily judge the sensation 
occasioned by the fire to be in the fire? Certainly we do not judge 
the feelings in our hands caused by grasping something firmly 
for a long time to be in the object we are grasping. Is there a 
difference in the case of the perception of the heat of something ? 

There is one difference which we have already noticed. It is 
that, whereas we say that a person’s feet come to feel warm to the 
person when he has had them on a hot water bottle for some time, 
we do not talk of his hand, when he has clenched a sugar lump 
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in it for some time, coming to feel cube-shaped to him. But is this 
difference relevant? 

One thing which must be accounted for in any faithful reformu- 
lation of Berkeley’s argument is Philonous’ insistence that material 
things are “senseless beings.’’ What is the point of this insistence ? 
I think Berkeley’s argument must really be this. We use the 
same word for a quality of material things as for an intrinsic 
sensation. The attribution of heat to material things can be 
justified only by the sensation and the quality being alike in some 
respect. But they cannot be alike, since one of them requires a 
sentient being for its existence while the other does not. 

Such a reformulation of the argument would be in line with 
what Locke said, in An Essay concerning Human Understanding 
(Bk. II, ch. viii, Sect. 16) and it seems reasonable to suppose that 
Locke was the inspiration for Berkeley’s ideas on the subject. 
What Locke said was: 


Flame is denominated hot and light; snow, white and cold; and 
manna, white and sweet, from the ideas they produce in us. Which 
qualities are commonly thought to be the same in those bodies that 
those ideas are in us, the one the perfect resemblance of the other, as 
they are iri a mirror, and it would by most men be judged very extrav- 
agant if one should say otherwise. And yet he that will consider that 
the same fire that at one distance produces in us the sensation of 
warmth does, at a nearer approach, produce in us the far different 
sensation of pain, ought to bethink himself what reason he has to say 
that this idea of warmth, which was produced in him by the fire, is 
actually in the fire; and his idea of pain, which the same fire produced 
in him the same way, is not in the fire. Why are whiteness and coldness 
in snow, and pain not, when it produces the one and the other idea 
in us; and can do neither, but by the bulk, figure, number, and motion 
of its solid parts? 


If I am right in supposing this to be the essence of Berkeley’s 
argument, then the question for us is: do we use the same word 
for a quality of external things and for an intrinsic sensation be- 
cause we think they are alike? Perhaps it would be better to 


> 


begin by asking, ““Do we think they are alike?,”’ or even “Are 
they alike?”’ Even this last question is difficult. How are we to 
compare them? Surely Berkeley is right when he implies that 
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they cannot be compared. But how can we even think they are 
alike if we have no idea as to how they could be compared? Do 
people in fact think they are alike? 

It seems to me that the question as to whether they are alike 
is an exceedingly sophisticated one which has never occurred to 
most of the people who nevertheless unhesitatingly talk of feeling 
the heat of things and also of feeling hot themselves. What, then, 
can be the explanation of our using the same word in the two 
contexts ? 

It was mentioned above that there js nothing impossible about 
a person’s forehead feeling cold to him, although, when he touches 
it, it feels hot to his hand. But this is an exception to the rule. 
It is the sort of thing which would happen only if the person was 
in some unusual condition, such as a fever. Usually if a part of 
the body is hot, or ts cold, it feels hot or cold, to the person whose 
body it is. Suppose, however, that there were not this degree of 
regularity. 

Suppose, first, that what is true to a limited extent of pain were 
true to a much greater extent of feelings of hot and cold. What 
is true of pain is that a bodily feeling which is usually painful may, 
under certain conditions, be enjoyed. Suppose that, similarly, 
the effect of a hot bath depended on, say, our emotional state, 
rather as whether we feel an icicle down our backs as an icicle 
or as a red-hot dagger depends on what we have been led to 
expect. Usually we would feel warm but sometimes we would 
feel cold. The closer the number of times we felt cold came to 


equalling the number of times we felt warm, the more inclined 
we would be to think of the words ‘“‘warm” and “‘cold”’ as applying 
to the sensation only indirectly. That is, the sensation itself we 
would apprehend as, perhaps, a mild, diffused prickling, and 
the warmth and coldness would be our classification of it as “‘the 


sort of sensation which is usually caused by being in hot water”’ 
and ‘“‘the sort of sensation which is usually caused by being in 
cold water.” 

If there were no regularity at all, if the sort of sensation which 
is caused by being in hot water were equally often caused by 
being in cold water, and vice versa, then we would be denied 
even the possibility of this notional classification. But, as things 
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stand, cases of a person feeling cold when conditions are such as 
would ordinarily make him feel warm are the exception to the 
rule. 

Now is it not possible that it is this rule which is the explanation 
of our referring to the feelings produced in our bodies by pro- 
longed contact with hot or cold objects, as “‘hot” and “‘cold” ? 
Is it not possible that we apprehend them as feelings of hotness 
and coldness because the feelings are usually of one sort when 
our bodies are hot, and of another sort when our bodies are cold? 
If this were so, then any inclination we may have to think that 
the heat we attribute to external objects and the intrinsic sensa- 
tion of being hot must be alike derives from our using the same 
word for a quality of external objects and for a sensation, and not 
vice versa. That is, we refer to our sensations as “hot’’ and “‘cold” 
because they are the sensations which usually go with our bodies 
being hot or cold; and it is not the case that we call external 
things hot and cold because we think there is something in common 
between them and our intrinsic sensations. So the fact that material 
things are “senseless beings,’ and hence that the heat which is 
perceived and the intrinsic sensation cannot be alike, cannot 


constitute a proof that we are not justified in attributing heat and 
cold to material things. What justifies us in attributing heat and 
cold to material things is our perceiving them to be hot and cold; 
and they could still feel hot and cold to us even if we never felt 
hot or cold ourselves. 


IV 


The persuasiveness of Berkeley’s argument about heat and 
pain depends on two things: (i) our readiness to distinguish 
between feeling heat and feeling hot, and (ii) our having the idea 
that if two things are called by the same name it must be because 
we suppose them to be like one another. Only if both these things 
are accepted can the further point that material things are 
“senseless beings” be used to promote the conclusion that we are 
not justified in attributing heat to material things. One way of 
avoiding this conclusion is to say that feeling hot is nothing 
other than feeling the heat of one’s body. In this paper I have 
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tried to show that there is an alternative way of meeting Berkeley’s 
argument—by denying that it must always be because we suppose 
them to be like one another that we call two things by the same 
name. 

G. N. A. VEsEy 


University of London 





PHILOSOPHIC ALIENATION 
AND THE PROBLEM OF OTHER MINDS 


OMETIMES the gestures of our fellow men become opaque 
and grotesque, and we feel estranged from the immediate 
meaning of their behavior. They ambulate, gesticulate, and 
vociferate, but they neither speak nor act. Like one who, from the 
deck of a departing ship, sees people on the wharf shouting and 
signaling in an antic fashion, we shrug our shoulders in irritation 
and turn our back to the scene. As an afterthought, we might 
attempt to construe the meaning and intent of their bodily 
movements and ask ourselves what we would have been doing 
in such a posture and in such circumstances. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, we simply see a hand hesitate, a mouth frown, a face 
sneer. The gestures of our fellow creatures are either transparent 
or opaque, familiar or uncanny, confiding or reserved. The philo- 
sophical question of how I can know I am not alone in the world, 
the question of the solus ipse, the voice in the desert, simply does 
not arise at this level. This question is rather the outcome of 
philosophic alienation, of a reflective withdrawal from the world 
which makes everything uncertain. 

Now for the philosophically alienated personality, at once 
abstracted and distracted, mind is an inner activity of perception, 
a ceaseless stream of thoughts, feelings, and volitions, revealed 
to the one who withdraws into himself but concealed from him 
who gazes merely at the world before him. He must look else- 
where, direct his gaze within, as if there were some dark corner, or 
secret place, which he had somehow overlooked. For the philos- 
opher, it is his neighbor who is distracted, led astray through 
the manifold paths of the garden of the world. He must perform 
what Titchener called “the hard labor of introspection,” which, 
like all labor, requires renunciation and the postponement of 
worldly pleasures. He is told to shut himself in a dark closet and 
pay attention to what is going on within him, since this goes on 
whether he is sitting in the light or the dark, and is easier to 
perceive when he is all alone. Yet he may misinterpret the 
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philosopher’s directions and try to look within himself as into a 
camera obscura or listen to the chatter of inane voices as he is about 
to fall asleep. At last, however, he succeeds in his spiritual exer- 
cises and finds something so abstract and empty that he can be 
sure of having correctly followed the directions. No doubt the 
results are disappointing by their extreme poverty but the 
exercises have somehow changed him; for he has seen into the 
abyss, the chasm yawning at his feet, and feels separated both 
from himself and his fellow creatures. ““No thoughts leave the 
mind of one and cross into the mind of the other. When we speak 
of an exchange of thought, even the crudest mind knows that this 
is a mere figure of speech. . . . To perceive another’s thought, we 
must construct his thought within ourselves; ... this thought is 
our own and is strictly original with us. At the same time we owe 
it to the other; and if it had not originated with him, it would 
probably not have originated with us. But what has the other 
done? . . . This: by an entirely mysterious world-order, the 
speaker is enabled to produce a series of signs which are totally 
unlike [the] thought, but which, by virtue of the same mysterious 
order, act as a series of incitements upon the hearer, so that he 
constructs within himself the corresponding mental state. The 
act of the speaker consists in availing himself of the proper incite- 
ments. The act of the hearer is immediately only the reaction of 
the soul against the incitement. . . .”"? 

Having peered into the chasm, the philosopher constructs a 
theory to bridge it and to explain how, after all, communication 
takes place. We must reconstruct after the fact the contents of 
another’s mind from our perception of external signs in his 
behavior. Since his thoughts are for me invisible, inaudible, 
and intangible, I must infer them by analogy with myself and 
my own mental life. I correlate my states of mind, past or present, 
with their accompanying physical postures, set the other’s ob- 
servable behavior in proportion with them, and draw an inference 
about the happenings in his inner consciousness, just as I would 
find the last term of a geometrical ratio. To be sure, this is not 
what I do in my daily transactions with other persons. When I 


1B. P. Bowne, Metaphysics (New York, 1882), p. 407. 
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perceive the direction of a man’s glance or the intent of his 
gesture, I am not aware of passing by a process of comparison 
and inference to a second reality hidden behind the fagade of his 
physiognomy. It is usually assumed that the “argument from 
analogy” is a logical formulation of an associative mechanism 
which works spontaneously and unconsciously for the most part. 
In my daily encounters with another individual what I see first 
is his outward behavior which, by similarity, calls to mind 
behavior of my own, and this in turn, by contiguity, the accom- 
panying mental correlates. But since it is the other’s behavior I am 
interpreting, not my own, I presumably project my revived 
images and affects into the “vacant space” left by his mind and 
have the illusion that I am seeing with my eyes what is in fact an 
unnoticed judgment of my mind. As Russell puts it: “Derivative 
beliefs in this sense constantly arise without any process of logical 
inference, merely by association of ideas or some equally extra- 
logical process. From the expression of a man’s face we judge as to 
what he is feeling: we say we see that he is angry, when in fact 
we only see a frown.’”® Purists in these matters would claim that 
we cannot even see a frown. Descartes carried this manner of 
thinking to its ultimate conclusion and point of abstract absurdity 
by maintaining that it is impossible to see a man. When, standing 
alone at the window, I believe I see men passing in the street, I am 
misled by the force of natural inclination, for what I really see 
are hats and coats which might just as well cover wound-up 
mechanical dolls. “And that which I thought I saw with my eyes, 
I understood by the sole faculty of judging which is in my mind.” 

It is easy enough to neutralize such philosophical cant by 
pointing out that it abolishes the distinction between seeing and 
judging, a distinction we are forced to make anew as soon as we 
drop our philosophical mask and speak again our mother tongue. 
For surely we must distinguish between a case in which I per- 
ceive a man’s anger—he gets red in the face, shakes his fist, 
sputters and froths at the mouth—and a case in which I judge 
as to a man’s anger—I can only hear his muffled voice through 
a wall. The adherents of “‘unconscious inference”’ will reply that 


2 Our Knowledge of the External World (London, 1952), p. 76. 
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in the first case I am really inferring his state of mind from external 
signs in his behavior. It is as if I were somewhat distracted and 
suddenly noticed something odd about my neighbor’s movements. 
One after the other I notice that his flesh is quivering, his hands 
clenched, his eyes bulging, and so forth, until from these “‘signs”’ 
I conclude that he is angry. The intellectualist would reject this 
example because, whereas the relation of sign to signified is here 
that of part to whole, for him it is a relation of effect to cause, of 
symptom to disease, of observable to unobservable. 

On these grounds alone some have abandoned the argument 
from analogy in favor of amethodof logical construction, according 
to which it is always desirable to replace an unobservable entity 
by a “fiction” that does not add to the sum of things in the world. 
This method requires that we substitute logical constructs for 
inferred entities whenever these are by their nature or status 
excluded from any possible observation. By ‘“‘unobservables,” 


however, Russell and other phenomenalists mean not only 
electrons, ions, and other minute particles beyond the reach of 
the microscope, but “‘gross” bodies such as chairs and tables, 
as well as my own body, my person, my mind, and almost any- 


thing else I can think of. All these entities are classes or series 
of classes of correlated particulars (sense data); and since only 
particulars exist in a univocal sense, the classes to which they 
belong are said to be logical fictions. It follows from this that 
everything we normally call a thing is a logical fiction. Our 
knowledge of other minds would consist first in constructing from 
our private flow of sense data the “‘bodies” to which these minds 
belong and then in constructing the minds from these bodies. 
By “‘person’”’ (my own as well as another’s) Russell means the 
class of all those experiences (sense data?) which belong to the 
same person; he is the logical class of his experiences. “‘So you can 
collect a whole set of experiences into one string as all belonging 
to you, similarly other people’s experiences can be collected 
together as all belonging to them by relations that actually are 
observable and without assuming the existence of the persistent 
ego.’’8 


3 Russell, The Philosophy of Logical Atomism (London, 1918-1919), Part VIII. 
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Presumably the experiences of other people are as private as my 
own, and Russell does not show how I can lump together what is 
for me unobservable and call this collection the biography of a 
person. In the same way a physical object is said to be the system 
of all the classes of sense data belonging to different persons, but it 
is not shown how I canlump together all these private, self-contained 
sensory atoms into a common system known as a public object. 
From the standpoint of physical operations, the doctrine of logical 
atomism is an impossibility. How can I lump together, or collect 
in a bundle, sense data which, if they are mine, are evanescent 
and which, if they are another’s, are invisible, impalpable, and so 
forth? There are absolutely no physical operations which cor- 
respond to the formation of a physical object in the sense of a 
logical construct from sense data. A sense datum is simply 
‘‘inoperable”’ for the evident reason that one can operate physi- 
cally only on what is effectively extended in space. Phenomenalism 
must then fall back on “‘mental operations,” such as association 
of ideas, judgment, inference, and the stock-in-trade of psycho- 
logical mechanisms. If I am to work with sense data belonging to 
the perspectives and biographies of other persons, I must accept 
their testimony and make numerous inferences therefrom. Our 
suspicion that the method of logical construction rests on the 
argument from analogy which it sought to supplant in the first 
place is confirmed by the following passage from Russell: ““The 
hypothesis that other people have minds must, I think, be allowed 
to be not susceptible of any very strong support from the ana- 
logical argument. At the same time, it is a hypothesis which 
systematizes a vast body of facts and never leads to any conse- 
quences which there is reason to think false. There is therefore 
nothing to be said against its truth, and good reason to use it as a 
working hypothesis. When once admitted, it enables us to extend 
our knowledge of the sensible world by testimony, and thus leads 
to the system of private worlds which we assumed in our hypo- 
thetical construction.” * 

Now the primitive data of introspectionism and phenomenal- 
ism, whether sensations or “neutral’’ sense data, are not primitive 


4 Our Knowledge of the External World, pp. 103-104. 
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at all, but derivative, the result of a discrimination within a 
relatively undifferentiated manifold. Ordinarily, I see a blue 
sky or a blue dress, but never simply “blue.” If someone were to 
interpose a screen between my eye and a blue vase, so that I 
could only glimpse it through a tiny hole, and if then I could 
only describe what I saw as blue and nothing more, I would be 
having what is called a sensation of blue. To the extent that a 
sense datum is obtained under experimental conditions, it will 
be by means of screens, partitions, apertures, and tubes which 
define the context in which the sense datum can be made to 
appear. Thus the sense datum is never what it is claimed to be 
by its defenders—a self-contained sensory atom. 


The traditional psychologies of rationalism and empiricism 
rest upon a dualism of body and soul, or of physique and psyche. 
The human body is a res extensa or material mechanism studied 
by anatomists and physiologists, and the psyche is an unextended 
substance which is the peculiar subject matter of introspective 
psychology. Whereas it is the mind which wills, intends, judges, 
imagines, and conceives, the body is impoverished and deprived 
of any immediate symbolic function. Thus, for example, the 
meaning of my bodily movements or gestures is said to be in my 
mind, in the form of a psychic intention or mental image. Gener- 
ally speaking, the process of mind is regarded as a juxtalinear 
series of events running parallel to events in the world. The 
introspectionist assumes either a pure psychophysical parallelism, 
so that mental occurrences are epiphenomenal or supernumerary 
for any sequence of physical events, or an interactionism of 
mind and body that runs headlong onto the baffling and insoluble 
problem of how an extended substance moves an unextended one 
and inversely. Behaviorism took a step forward by orienting 
psychology toward the observation of the physical actions of men 
and animals. Paradoxically, it thereby restored to consciousness 
its efficacy; for, by making it a part of the behavior of an organ- 
ism, it gave it a role in the economy of action. “Reflection,” 
“‘deliberation,” “‘thought” became, in its hands, secondary modes 
of acting which modify or redirect antecedent behavior. 

Behaviorism made its advances by abandoning the ground of 
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perception as it had previously been understood. Appearances, 
the look and feel of things as we first come upon them, were no 
longer considered proper subject matter for scientific description. 
Perhaps the behaviorists were right, and these things should be 
left to the artist or poet. Yet a problem remains. The things I see 
and handle have an undeniable “‘for-me”’ character. If I pick up 
a stone or a leaf and turn it about, it yields a series of profiles 
which indicate its presence within the visual field of a spectator. 
Whether I look at things in this way or not is a matter of attention 
and emphasis and degree of abstraction. I may pay attention to 
the thing itself and its physical properties of mass, weight, exten- 
sion, and resistance, or I may concern myself with the way in 
which it appears, say, as a form against a neutral background. 
The latter way of looking at the world is more abstract, more 
detached, more “philosophical.” The world no longer lies before 
me as a field of things inviting me to act and to lose myself in the 
network of pathways that cover its surface, but as a field of 
appearances having me as an unseen center of reference. In one 
sense, solipsism is both true and trivial; for I am the solus ipse 
inasmuch as I am the only person in my field of vision who 
appears without a head (Mach’s Ding ohne Kopf). This is a true 
“egocentric predicament!’ The phenomenalists made the mistake 
of taking the field of appearances as primary and then trying to 
derive the field of physical things from it. We often do construe 
appearances, like the belated traveler who questions every 
shadow in the deepening twilight. Yet appearances are usually 
appearances of things known and identified beforehand. It is 
because I know that the disc is round that I say it looks elliptical 
when seen obliquely. Awareness of mere appearances, of appear- 
ances which are not the appearances of anything, could only be the 
result of a kind of acrobatic withdrawal from the world. This 
philosophic distraction is quite the opposite of what Pascal meant 
by divertissements, which are the distractions and pastimes of the 
man absorbed in worldly things. It is rather on the borderline of 
a mystical dying away from the world. To be alienated means, 
among other things, not to be at home in the world, because one 
finds it imperfect or unjust or unreal. The philosopher presumably 
has his home elsewhere, and one can no more dislodge him than 
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one can convince a schizophrenic that the world is not a hostile 
place. The phenomenalists took the egocentric predicament 
seriously, as one might take the “human condition”’ seriously. 
They accepted experience as a private flow of sensations and then 
attempted to “transcend” it. They argued from the “for-me” 
character of perceived things to the impossibility of their being 
“‘for-another.”” Hence the doctrine of the privacy of sense data. 
But it goes without saying that if I cannot inspect the sense data 
belonging to another person, I cannot say that they are either 
the same or not the same as my own. Behaviorism, on the other 
hand, simply took up its position in the public domain and made 
the same error in the opposite direction, for it assumed that what 
is subject to verification and experimental control has nothing 
to do with “private” experience. One could dispense with both 
phenomenalism and behaviorism by showing that what is a part 
of my experience can be part of the experience of another, and 
inversely. Since there is a commonly acknowledged domain 
of private or idiosyncratic experience, there must also exist ways 
of correcting the deviations which creep into our private perspec- 
tives and testing them against the world at large. 

Now in order to see something as another does, to know how 
it looks to him, I must put myself in “his place,” either quite 
literally by an exchange of positions or in some other less obvious 
way. Children, for example, are always pushing us aside,. or 
asking to be held up, in order to see things from our vantage 
point. And in such cases we say that we see what the other sees. 
The desire to substitute ourselves for the other and take his place, 
however, is subject to frustration. It may be that the other refuses 
to budge or does so only reluctantly, so that when we assume his 
posture before the thing he saw, it is no longer the same, as if he 
had left the thing there, inert, but had somehow carried away 
with him the appearance which it presented at that time. Children 
begin by invading the maternal body as a thing to be incorporated 
and done away with. Sooner or later this body begins to resist 
them and frustrate their efforts, so that it takes on a density and 
impenetrability which it lacked before. It ceases to be “‘con- 
sumable.” In this way we come to realize that the other excludes 
us, that he stands in our way and sees “beyond”’ us, since by 
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anticipating our moves he is able to deprive us of our object. 
This consciousness which stands opposed to us and brings death 
to our possibilities must be overcome by more subtle and devious 
means than mere physical displacement. In order to master him, 
we must master his world, and this is not simply a matter of 
putting ourselves in his place at a certain point in space and 
time. The way things appear, the profiles and perspectives which 
they now unfold, now conceal, depends upon a rhythm of move- 
ment, not only upon our gait and posture but upon our style of 
life as it reflects itself in our characteristic gestures. We mark out 
on the face of the globe certain pathways and halting points, roads 
to be taken, impasses, and dark passages to be shunned, and in 
this way construct a map for our convenience. If I am to know 
the other’s world, I must travel the same routes he traveled, come 
to the same crossroads and make the same turnings. So the jealous 
lover follows in the tracks of the other, haunts the same byways 
and alleys, and thus raises the ghost of a dead world. And this is 
another, more subtle, way of putting ourselves in the other’s 
place. 


Then, of course, there are all the modes of speaking and acting, 


of play and mimicry, which introduce us into the world of the 
other. Speech is our dominant system of communication because, 
as Mead pointed out, in speaking a man hears himself speak and 
thus hears what the other hears. A gesture with the hand may 
be seen quite differently from different angles and is therefore 
more liable to misinterpretation. Talking is insidious. I may turn 
my back to the threatening gestures of my irascible neighbor, 
but his voice comes to trouble my sleep. One needs thick walls to 
keep these voices out. It is in the flow of speech that my neighbor 
comes to life. He inhabits his voice, passes outward as utterance, 
and is heard by us. Hegel writes: “It is the power of speaking 
itself which brings forth what has to be brought forth. For it is the 
existence of the pure self as such; in speech the particularity of 
consciousness as such comes into existence, so that it is for another. 
I, as this pure I, is otherwise not there: in every other expression it 
is absorbed in some reality, and in a shape from which it can 
withdraw; out of its action as out of its physiognomic expression, 
the self is reflected back and leaves such incomplete existence, in 
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which there is at once too much and too little, lying soulless 
behind. Speech, however, contains the self in its purity, it alone 
utters I, I itself.’’> 

The philosopher may be alienated from the world and from 
action. He may doubt everything. But if in his doubt and despair 
he renounces speech as a means of expression and communica- 
tion, he ceases to exist as a philosopher. Thus philosophy is an 
apprenticeship for death. 

ALFRED DUHRSSEN 

Chilmark, Mass. 


8 The Phenomenolog y of Mind, Eng. trans. by J. B. Baillie (London, 1949), 
p. 362. 
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ASCRIPTIVISM 
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HE statement that an act x was voluntary, or intentional, or done 
with intent, or the like, on the part of an agent A has often been 
analyzed as a causal statement that x was initiated by some act of A’s 
mind that was an act of bare will—a volition, or an act of A’s setting 
himself to do x, or an act of intending to do x, or the like. Latterly 
there has been a reaction against this type of analysis; it has been held 
(in my opinion, quite rightly) that the attempt to identify and charac- 
terize these supposed acts of bare will always runs into insuperable 
difficulties. To avoid such difficulties, some Oxford philosophers, whom 
I shall call Ascriptivists, have resorted to denying that to call an act 
voluntary, intentional, and so forth, is any sort of causal statement, 
or indeed any statement at all. In this note I shall try to expound and 
to refute Ascriptivism. 

Ascriptivists hold that to say an action x was voluntary on the part of 
an agent A is not to describe the act x as caused in a certain way, but to 
ascribe it to A, to hold A responsible for it. Now holding a man 
responsible is a moral or quasi-moral attitude; and so, Ascriptivists 
argue, there is no question here of truth or falsehood, any more than 
there is for moral judgments. If B agrees or disagrees with C’s ascrip- 
tion of an act to A, B is himself taking up a quasi-moral attitude 
toward A. Facts may support or go against such a quasi-moral attitude, 
but can never force us to adopt it. Further, the Ascriptivists would say, 
there is no risk of an antinomy, because ascription of an act to an 
agent can never conflict with a scientific account of how the act came 
about; for the scientific account is descriptive, and descriptive language 
is in quite a different logical realm from ascriptive language. Though 
it has not had the world-wide popularity of the distinction between 
descriptive and prescriptive language, the Ascriptivist theory has had 
quite a vogue, as is very natural in the present climate of opinion. 

Now as regards hundreds of our voluntary or intentional acts, it 
would in fact be absurdly solemn, not to say melodramatic, to talk 
of imputation and exoneration and excuse, oz for that matter of 
praise and reward. Ascribing an action to an agent just does not in 
general mean taking up a quasi-legal or quasi-moral attitude, and only 
a bad choice of examples could make one think otherwise. (As Wittgen- 
stein said, when put on an unbalanced diet of examples philosophy 
suffers from deficiency diseases.) 
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Again, even when imputation and blame are in question, they 
can yet be distinguished from the judgment that so-and-so was a 
voluntary act. There are savage communities where even involuntary 
homicide carries the death penalty. In one such community, the story 
goes, a man fell off a coconut palm and broke a bystander’s neck; 
the dead man’s brother demanded blood for blood. With Solomonic 
wisdom the chief ordered the culprit to stand under the palm-tree and 
said to the avenger of blood, ‘‘Now you climb up and fall off and break 
his neck!” This suggestion proved unwelcome and the culprit went 
free. Though the vengeful brother may still have thought the culprit 
ought to have been punished, his reaction to the suggested method of 
execution showed that he knew as well as we do the difference between 
falling-off-a-tree-and-breaking-someone’s-neck voluntarily or intentionally 
and just having it happen to you. To be sure, on his moral code the 
difference did not matter—his brother’s death was still imputable to 
the man who fell on him—but this does not show that he had no 
notion of voluntariness, or even a different one from ours. 

I said that Ascriptivism naturally thrives in the present climate of 
opinion; it is in fact constructed on a pattern common to a number of 
modern philosophical theories. Thus there is a theory that to say 
“‘what the policeman said is true”’ is not to describe or characterize 
what the policeman said but to corroborate it; and a theory that to 
say “‘it is bad to get drunk” is not to describe or characterize drunken- 
ness but to condemn it. It is really quite easy to devise theories on this 
pattern; here is a new one that has occurred to me. “To call a man 
happy is not to characterize or describe his condition; macarizing a 
man” (that is, calling him happy: the words “‘macarize”’ and “‘macar- 
ism” are in the O.E.D.) “‘is a special non-descriptive use of language. 
If we consider such typical examples of macarism as the Beatitudes, 
or again such proverbial expressions as ‘happy is the bride that the 
sun shines on; happy are the dead that the rain rains on,’ we can 
surely see that these sentences are not used to convey propositions. 
How disconcerting and inappropriate was the reply, ‘Yes, that’s 
true,’ that a friend of mine got who cited ‘happy are the dead that the 
rain rains on’ at a funeral on a rainy day! The great error of the Utili- 
tarians was to suppose that ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number’ was a descriptive characterization of a state of affairs that 
one could aim at; but in fact the term ‘happiness’ is not a descriptive 
term: to speak of people’s happiness is to macarize them, not to 
describe their state. Of course ‘happy’ has a secondary descriptive 
force; in a society where the rich were generally macarized, ‘happy’ 
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would come to connote wealth; and then someone whose own standards 
of macarism were different from those current in his society might use 
‘happy,’ in scare-quotes so to say, to mean ‘what most people count 
happy, that is rich’... ’’ There you are; I make a free gift of the idea 
to anybody who likes it. 

There is a radical flaw in this whole pattern of philosophizing. What 
is being attempted in each case is to account for the use of a term “P”’ 
concerning a thing as being a performance of some other nature than 
describing the thing. But what is regularly ignored is the distinction 
between calling a thing “‘P” and predicating ‘“‘P” of a thing. A term 
“*P”? may be predicated of a thing in an if or then clause, or in a clause 
of a disjunctive proposition, without the thing’s being thereby called 
“P.” To say, “If the policeman’s statement is true, the motorist 
touched 60 mph’”’ is not to call the policeman’s statement true; to say, 
“If gambling is bad, inviting people to gamble is bad” is not to call 
either gambling or invitations to gamble “bad.’’ Now the theories of 
non-descriptive performances regularly take into account only the 
use of a term “‘P”’ to call something ‘“‘P’’; the corroboration theory of 
truth, for example, considers only the use of ‘‘true”’ to call a statement 
true, and the condemnation theory of the term “bad’’ considers only 
the way it is used to call something bad; predications of “true” and 
“bad” in if or then clauses, or in clauses of a disjunction, are just ignored. 
One could not write off such uses of the terms, as calling for a different 
explanation from their use to call things true or bad; for that would 
mean that arguments of the pattern “‘if x is true (if w is bad), then p; 
but x ts true (w is bad); ergo p”’ contained a fallacy of equivocation, 
whereas they are in fact clearly valid. 

This whole subject is obscured by a centuries-old confusion over 
a predicate is asserted of a 
subject.’’ Frege demonstrated the need to make an absolute distinction 
between predication and assertion; here as elsewhere people have not 
learned from his work as much as they should. In order that the use of 
a sentence in which “P”’ is predicated of a thing may count as an act of 
calling the thing “‘P,”’ the sentence must be used assertively; and this is 
something quite distinct from the predication, for, as we have remarked, 
“Pp” may still be predicated of the thing even in a sentence used 
nonassertively as a clause within another sentence. Hence, calling a 
thing “‘P”’ has to be explained in terms of predicating ‘‘P”’ of the thing, 
not the other way round. For example, condemning a thing by calling 
it “bad” has to be explained through the more general notion of 
predicating “bad” of a thing, and such predicating may be done 


“ 


predication embodied in such phrases as 
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without any condemnation; for example, even if I utter with full 
conviction the sentence, “If gambling is bad, inviting people to 
gamble is bad,”’ I do not thereby condemn either gambling or invita- 
tions to gamble, though I do predicate “bad” of these kinds of act. 
It is therefore hopeless to try to explain the use of the term “bad” in 
terms of non-descriptive acts of condemnation; and, I maintain, by 
parity of reasoning it is hopeless to try to explain the use of the terms 
“done on purpose,” “‘intentional,”’ or the like, in terms of non-descrip- 
tive acts of ascription or imputation. 

With this I shall dismiss Ascriptivism; I adopt instead the natural 
view that to ascribe an act to an agent is a causal description of the 
act. Such statements are indeed paradigm cases of causal statements: 
cf. the connection in Greek between airia (‘‘cause”’) and airtos 
(“‘responsible’’). Let us recollect the definition of will given by Hume: 
“the internal impression we feel and are conscious of when we know- 
ingly give rise to any new motion of cur body or new perception of 
our mind.” Having offered this definition of will, Hume concentrates 
on the supposed “internal impression” and deals with the causal 
relation between this and the “new motion” or “new perception” 
on the same lines as other causal relations between successive events. 
Like a conjurer, Hume diverts our attention; he makes us forget the 
words “knowingly give rise to,’ which are indispensable if his definition 
is to have the least plausibility. If Hume had begun by saying, ““There 
is a peculiar, characteristic, internal impression which we are some- 
times aware arises in us before a new perception or new bodily motion; 
we call this volition or will,”’ then his account would have had a fishy 
look from the outset. To say we knowingly give rise to a motion of mind 
and body is already to introduce the whole notion of the voluntary; an 
“internal impression”? need not be brought into the account, and is 
anyhow, I believe, a myth. But without the “internal impression”’ 
Hume’s account of causality cannot be fitted to voluntary causality; 
without it we no longer have two sorts of event occurring in succession, 
but only, on each occasion, one event to which “‘we knowingly give 
rise’’—words that express a non-Humian sort of causality. 

For an adequate account of voluntary causality, however, we should 
need an adequate account of causality in general; and I am far from 
thinking that I can supply one. To develop one properly would require 
a synoptic view of the methods and results of the strict scientific 
disciplines—a labor of Hercules that far exceeds my powers; and it 
would take a better man than I am to see far through the dust that 
Hume has raised. All I have tried to do here is to make it seem worth- 
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while to investigate non-Humian ideas of causality in analyzing the 
voluntary, instead of desperately denying, as Ascriptivists do, that 
voluntariness is a causal concept. 


P. T. Geacu 
University of Birmingham 





HART ON ACTION AND RESPONSIBILITY 


ROFESSOR H. L. A. Hart in his justly renowned essay, ““The Ascrip- 
P tion of Responsibility and Rights,”’! defends, among others, these 
two intimately related theses about human action and responsibility: 


(1) Whenever one says anything of the form ‘‘He did it’”—for example, 
‘He hit her’’—he is not only, and not even primarily, describing 
the person’s physical movements. He is also and primarily as- 
cribing responsibility to him. 


(2) The concept of a human action is what Hart calls a “‘defeasible” 
one. 


I wish to argue that the first thesis is fundamentally incorrect and 
that, although the second is based on important insights, it needs to 
be drastically reformulated before it can be accepted. 


I 


Hart’s theory purports to deal with all kinds of human action, and 
not just some limited subset of them. His standard example is of a 
wrongful, or at least apparently wrongful, action—that of a man hitting 
a woman. But suppose we consider perfectly ordinary actions. If I 
say ‘‘ He played the piano” or “He sat down to dinner,” can I be said 
to be ascribing responsibility to someone? Surely not. One feels that 
except in rather unusual circumstances, there is nothing in such cases 
for anyone to be responsible for. 

Let us look more closely at Hart’s example: we are told that when 
one says ‘“‘Smith hit her,” he ascribes responsibility to Smith. But for 
what is Smith supposed to be responsible ? This is a legitimate question : 
except when it is meant that someone is a responsible person, or a 
responsible lawyer, and so on, whenever someone is said to be re- 
sponsible, it is always meant that he is responsible for something or 
other. At the beginning of his article, Hart tells us what Smith is 
responsible for, namely, his action. 


1 This article first appeared in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
XLIX (1948-1949), and is reprinted in Logic and Language, First Series, ed. by 
A.G.N. Flew (Oxford, 1951), pp. 145-166. All page references are to this 
article. 
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. . . Sentences of the form ‘“‘He did it’ have been traditionally regarded as 
primarily descriptive whereas their principal function is what I venture to 
call ascriptive, being quite literally to ascribe responsibility for actions.* 


Although many philosophers besides Hart speak regularly of a 
person’s being responsible for his actions, I shall argue that this is 
an improper way of talking. A person can be responsible for 


(1) ensuring that an assigned task is carried out (for example, Jones is 
responsible for getting the speaker to the hall tonight) ; 
doing his regular jobs (the janitor is responsible for emptying the 
trash) ; 
carrying out certain duties or obligations (a parent is responsible 
for the education of his children) ; 


) certain things connected with persons or animals in his charge or 
care (a man is responsible for the behavior of his children, for the 
debts of his wife) ; 


) certain consequences or results or upshots of the things he does (if 
Jones cruelly jilts Cecilie and the latter thereupon has a nervous 
breakdown, one might properly say that Jones is responsible for 
Cecilie’s breakdown). 


But can one speak of a person’s being responsible for his own 
actions? If Jones robs a bank, can one ask, “Is Jones responsible for 
robbing, or for having robbed, the bank?’’ This sounds extremely 
odd. But let us not judge the issue too hastily; let us first look at the 
five cases just mentioned to see what being responsible for something 
involves. 

In cases (1) through (4), it would seem that the following three 
things must be true in order for a person to be responsible for some- 
thing x: 

(a) x is something he is expected or obliged (i) to do or to have done, 
cases (1)-(3); or (ii) to look after or to take care of, case (4) ; so that 

(b) one would ultimately go to that person for some sort of explana- 
tion, in case something goes wrong in connection with x (note the 
etymology of the word “responsible’’), and 


(c) if the explanation is not satisfactory, he is blamed for whatever 
has gone wrong. 


2p. 171 (p. 145). Author’s italics. In this and all subsequent page references 
the first number refers to the Proceedings volume, the number in parentheses to 
the Flew volume. 
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Let us turn to case (5). To say that Jones is responsible for Cecilie’s 
breakdown is to say that something he did (in this case jilting Cecilie) 
was at least a major factor in bringing about her collapse, and further- 
more that he did it in such a way (in this case, cruelly) as to be deserv- 
ing of censure for it. If he were perfectly justified in jilting her and had 
done it in as gentle a manner as possible—that is, if he were not in the 
least at fault—we could not properly say that he is responsible for the 
girl’s breakdown; we could say at most only that his jilting of Cecilie 
was responsible for it. One is responsible for many of the felicitous 
consequences (results, and upshots) of one’s actions, as well as for the 
unfortunate ones, and for them, of course, there can be no talk of 
blame or censure, but only, under certain conditions, of praise. So in 
this kind of case the following seem to be essentially involved in a 
person’s being responsible for an event or state of affairs x: 


(a) x is a consequence (or result or upshot) of something he has done, 
and 


(b) if x is unfortunate (felicitous), then, under certain conditions, he is 
deserving of censure (praise). 


The first set of formulas is sufficiently different from the second to 
warrant our marking the difference by saying that in each a different 
sense of the expression “responsible for’ is involved. But neither of 
these two senses can be meant when Hart speaks of a person’s being 
responsible for one of his own actions. The first cannot possibly be 
meant, for if Jones robs a bank, it would be silly to suggest that robbing 
the bank is something Jones was obliged or expected to do. The second 
sense cannot be meant, either, for one does not produce or cause or 
bring about his actions; he does them. Robbing the bank is not a 
consequence or a result or an upshot of something Jones did; it ts 
something he did. 

I conclude that Hart must be using the term “responsibility” in 
some special sense of his own when he talks about a person’s re- 
sponsibility for his actions. But what can this be? The main clue pro- 
vided is that it is that sense in which we can speak of ascribing re- 
sponsibility to a person when we say of him anything of the form “He 
did it.” There is one special kind of situation in which, by saying 
something of this form, a person ascribes responsibility to someone. 
Let us examine an instance of this type of situation to see if we can 
discover the sense of “responsibility” Hart intends. 

Imagine, then, that there is a play period in a kindergarten class- 
room and that the teacher leaves the room for a time. On her return 
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she notices that the vase on her desk has been broken. She asks the class 
who did it and Jane reports, “Johnny did it.” This is a clear example 
of a situation in which to say something of the form “‘He did it”’ is to 
ascribe responsibility to someone. Indeed, Hart might wish to main- 
tain that he really meant his first thesis to apply only to cases of this 
sort; let us then grant him this limitation. Even so the thesis is mis- 
taken. When Jane says, “Johnny did it,” and thereby ascribes re- 
sponsibility to him, it is not responsibility for his action that she ascribes 
to him. The teacher’s question, be it noted, was (or might well have 
been) “‘Who is responsible for this ?”” and not “‘Who is responsible for 
the act that resulted in this?” That is to say, she simply wants to know 
whose act it was that resulted in the smashing of her vase; she has not 
yet raised, and indeed could not possibly yet raise, the question of 
whether or not the person whose act it was is “responsible’’ for the 
act; that would have to come later, if at all. It is clear, then, that 
Jane is ascribing to Johnny responsibility for the broken vase, not for 
his action of breaking the vase. This is frustrating; the example looked 
promising but it turns out that in it, although responsibility is indeed 
ascribed, it is not responsibility for an action that is ascribed. It is, 
rather, just the second sense of ‘“‘responsibility”’ already discussed ; the 
vase’s being broken, for which Johnny is responsible, is the result 
(or consequence) of something he did. 

We are thus still in the dark as to what Hart’s sense of the term 


“responsibility”’ is. But we are given another clue toward the end of 
the essay. Hart says, as he has said right along, that if we say “Smith 
hit her” without qualification, we are ascribing responsibility to 
Smith. But if, on further investigation, it turns out that we should 
have said instead something like “Smith hit her accidentally,” then 
we can no longer ascribe responsibility to Smith, or at least we can 
ascribe only reduced responsibility to him. As Hart puts it: 


Our ascription of responsibility is no longer justified in the light of the new 
circumstances of which we have notice.* 


If we can discover what it is about Smith that is reduced and perhaps 
altogether eliminated when we pass from “‘Smith hit her” to something 
like “Smith hit her accidentally,” we will know what Hart means by 
“responsibility.”’ I suggest that the only thing that is thus reduced is 
the degree to which Smith is deserving of censure or punishment,‘ the 
degree of his censurability. If Smith hit her accidentally, he is less 


3 P. 193 (p. 165). 
“ Censure for minor offenses, punishment for more serious ones. 
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deserving of censure or punishment and perhaps he is even entirely 
blameless. If this is right, then the only thing Hart can mean when 
he speaks of a person being responsible for something he has done is 
that the person is deserving of censure or punishment for having done 
it,> and the only thing he can mean when he speaks of our ascribing 
responsibility to someone for something he has done is that we claim 
that the person is deserving of censure or punishment for it. I shall 
assume henceforward that this is what Hart actually means. 

Now that we know what is asserted in Hart’s first thesis, we are at 
last in a position to assess its validity. Do we, then, claim that someone 
is deserving of censure or punishment whenever we say something of 
the form “He did it,” where the action indicated is a bad one? If so, 
is this what we primarily do? I think there are a few cases in which the 
answer is “‘yes’’ to both questions; for example, in the courtroom, when 
the prosecuting attorney points at the accused and says, “Gentlemen, 
he stole the money deliberately and with malice aforethought.” But 
in the less dramatic case of Johnny and the broken vase, is Jane 
claiming that Johnny is deserving of censure when she says “Johnny 
did it’? She doubtless implies as much, so let us grant that she does 
make such a claim. But it is certainly false that this is what she is 
primarily doing; she is primarily identifying the culprit. The teacher 
knows that one of her pupils broke the vase but she does not know 
which one. Jane is telling her which one and thus identifying the 
guilty party. And this is surely the main function of her utterance. 

Let us now pass from these special cases to more ordinary ones. If, in 
a conversation, I say something of the form “He did it,’’ am I neces- 
sarily claiming that the person is censurable and am I primarily doing 
this? The answer must be, I think, “‘ Most of the time, no; but rarely, 
yes.’ There is a very large class of verbs that can be used in asserting 
that someone has done something wrong, bad, or generally untoward. 
Some of these verbs have censurability built into them while others do 
not. The former I shall call condemnatory verbs. List (1) below con- 
tains several condemnatory verbs and list (2) their nearest neutral 
equivalents: 


(1) (2) 
to murder to kill 
to lie to tell a falsehood 


5 To be more precise, he must mean that he is deserving of censure when 
the act is bad and that he is deserving of praise when the act is good. In what 
follows 1 shall, for the sake of simplicity, restrict the discussion to bad actions. 
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to steal to take 
to cheat to misplay (misreport, etc.) 


If I say of someone that he did something untoward, and if in doing 
so I use a condemnatory verb, then it may be granted that I thereby 
claim that the person deserves to be censured or punished for what he 
did ;* but this is not the case necessarily if I use instead a verb of the 
second type, although in some cases it is so. Thus if I say, “Jones 
murdered him,” I claim that Jones deserves to be punished for 
his action; and I may or may not be doing this primarily, depend- 
ing on the circumstances. If I say instead, “Jones killed him,” I may 
also sometimes be claiming that he is deserving of punishment and I 
may even be doing so primarily, especially so if I qualify the verb in 
certain ways. Thus, if the hearer knows that Jones killed the man and I 
know that he knows it, then if I say, ““But after all, Jones killed him in 
cold blood,”’ I am undoubtedly primarily claiming that Jones deserves 
to be punished. But in most other cases I am probably not making 
any such claim at all, and even if I am, I am certainly only rarely 
primarily doing that. And in those numberless cases in which the 
action is not wrongful, as in “He played the piano,” “He paid his 
taxes,”’ and so on, it does not even make sense to speak of the agent 
deserving censure or punishment. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from the foregoing discussion 
are the following: 


(1) Hart’s first thesis is incorrectly stated. In it he refers to the notion 
of responsibility, whereas he ought to have referred instead to the 
notion of being deserving of censure or punishment. 


But even when it is stated correctly, it is false as a general thesis 
about all statements of the form “He did it.” 


II 


Hart’s second thesis is that the concept of a human action is a 
“defeasible” one. He explains this term by reference to the law of 
contract. The concept of a contract is a defeasible one, and to say this 
is to say that even though those conditions which are normally neces- 


® In fact, however, this concession seems to me to be too large. The truth 
of the matter seems rather to be this: if I say “He murdered him,” then the 
presumption is that he is deserving of punishment.. However, I shall let the 
concession stand, since even if so much be granted, Hart’s thesis is untenable. 
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sary and sufficient for the existence of a valid contract are satisfied, 
nevertheless there are certain defenses which can be made which 
defeat the claim that there is any such contract. The effect of certain 
of these defenses is to “‘destroy altogether the claim that there is a 
contract” ;? while others have various weaker effects such as “‘rendering 
it merely ‘voidable’ at the option of the party concerned.”’® Let us call 
these strong and weak defenses, respectively. 

Hart’s second thesis is that the concept of a human action, like that 
of a contract, is a defeasible one; that is, even though those conditions 
which are normally necessary and sufficient for a person’s having 
performed a certain action have been met-—and these conditions 
consist primarily of the person’s having made the relevant bodily 
movements *—nevertheless there are defenses which can be put forward 
which defeat the claim that he performed that action. This thesis is 
essentially dependent on the first (that discussed in section I). Hart 
asserts that to say something of the form “He did it’”—for example, 
“Smith hit her’’—is to say that Smith performed an action, and to 
say this is to do not one but two things: it is to assert that Smith’s body 
made certain movements and, in addition, to claim that Smith is 
censurable for what he did. This is Hart’s first thesis. However, Smith 
may have some sort of defense which requires that the original assertion 
be withdrawn and replaced by a modified one such as “Smith hit her 
accidentally.” Since anyone who makes this latter assertion does not 
claim that Smith deserves to be censured, he cannot be claiming that 
Smith performed an action, despite the fact that the normal necessary 
and sufficient conditions of a person’s performing the action of hitting 
someone still obtain. Since the claim that Smith performed the action 
of hitting someone has been defeated in this peculiar way, the concept 
of that action, and that of every other action as well, is a defeasible 
one. And this is Hart’s second thesis. I shall now try to show that, 
quite apart from its dependence on the mistaken first thesis, the second 
is independently incorrect as a general thesis about all human actions. 

First of all, Hart’s thesis seems to be true in one type of case, namely, 
that in which the action is bad and, in addition, is designated by a 
condemnatory verb. Consider, for example, the condemnatory verb 
“to steal.” If certain positive conditions are met (for instance, a 


7 P. 176 (p. 149). 

8 P. 176 (p. 150). 

® I ignore the fact, as Hart does here, that many actions are accomplished 
without any bodily movements (for example, negative actions, like failing to 
give a proper signal). 
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person’s picking up some money belonging to another, putting it into 
his own pocket, and so on), then he stole the money from the other, 
unless he has a defense of a certain sort, in which case the claim that he 
stole the money is utterly defeated or perhaps only modified. Thus 
if he believed that the money was his, not the other person’s, and if 
he had good reason for thinking so, then we must withdraw the charge 
that he stole the money and say instead that he merely took the money 
in error. This would be a strong defense, because it does not merely 
modify the original claim: it destroys it altogether. There are also 
numerous weak defenses which the person might have: someone was 
threatening to kill him if he did not steal the money, or the owner 
of the money had insulted him and he stole it in a fit of rage, and so on. 
In these cases, the original claim that he stole the money still stands, 
but it has to be modified: he stole the money under duress, under 
provocation, and so on. 

It is easy to see why the concepts of actions designated by condem- 
natory verbs are defeasible; it is just because such verbs have censur- 
ability built into them. Suppose Jones kills Brown and we, believing 
it to have been a deliberate, premeditated act, choose to say that he 
murdered Brown, thus claiming that he is deserving of punishment. 
If we later discover that he did what he did accidentally, and if we 
therefore no longer believe that Jones is culpable, we can no longer 
use the condemnatory verb “‘murder.”” We cannot say, for example, 
*‘Jones murdered Brown accidentally” ; that would be like blaming and 
excusing him in one breath. If we believe Jones to be blameless, we 
must eschew the condemnatory verb “murder” and use a neutral verb 
instead; we must say something like “‘He killed Brown accidentally.” 

An important point to notice is that it is of the essence of a defeasible 
concept that there be strong defenses against it—that is, that it be 
possible for the claim that it applies to something or someone to be 
defeated even though the normal necessary and sufficient conditions 
for its applicability obtain. Otherwise there will be only weak defenses, 
and with no strong defenses against which to contrast the weak ones, 
they become mere qualifications; and since virtually every concept can 
be qualified, every concept would have to be counted as a defeasible 
one. 

The trouble with Hart’s second thesis is that, with the exception 
of actions designated by condemnatory verbs, there are no strong 
defenses of the right kind against the claim that a person performed a 
certain action; hence the concepts of those actions, which constitute 
the vast majority of cases, cannot be defeasible. Consider, for example, 
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the action of hitting someone. If certain positive conditions are met— 
in this case, the agent’s arm moving in a certain way in close proximity to 
another person—then he hit that person; and there is surely no genuine 
strong defense against this claim. There cannot be any, because such a 
movement of one’s arm constitutes the hitting of someone. I conclude 
that the concept of hitting someone is not a defeasible concept and that 
the same goes for all human actions with the exception of those desig- 
nated by condemnatory verbs. 

Hart realizes full well that if a concept is a defeasible one, it must 
be possible to defeat the claim that it applies to something, but he 
thinks that the claim that one person hit another can be defeated. 


The sentence “‘Smith hit her” can be challenged in the manner characteristic 
of defeasible legal utterances in two distinct ways. Smith or someone else can 
make a flat denial of the relevant statement of the physical facts, ‘‘No, it was 
Jones, not Smith.’’° 


Hart reasons that since this defense defeats the claim that Smith hit 
her, we are justified in considering the concept of hitting someone 
to be a defeasible concept. But this defense is not admisible for the 
purpose of demonstrating that the concept of hitting someone is 
a defeasible one. What is characteristic of a genuine defeasible concept 
is that even though certain conditions which are normally necessary 
and sufficient for the concept to be applicable to something are 
satisfied, there are nevertheless certain defenses which defeat the claim 
that it is applicable to that thing. But Hart’s suggested defense—the 
flat denial of the relevant statement of the physical facts—simply states 
that the normal necessary and sufficient conditions are not satisfied. 
What he has not shown, and what he must show, is that if all the 
normal necessary and sufficient conditions are met, there are still de- 
fenses which can defeat the claim that Smith hit her. Surely he cannot 
show this; and so his contention that the concept of a human action 
is a defeasible one must be rejected. 

And this contention is certainly implausible on the face of it. It is 
implausible to maintain, for example, that the claim made in uttering 
“Smith hit her” is negated or reduced in uttering “Smith hit her 
accidentally’’—as if one could as well say, ‘“‘No, he did not hit her; 
he hit her accidentally.”” One wants to say that if he hit her acciden- 
tally, then of course he must have hit her. Furthermore, one of the most 
important kinds of defense in the realm of human actions is an excuse; 
and in order for the question of an excuse even to arise in connection 


10 p, 190 (p. 162). 
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with a certain action, the agent must have performed the action. 
There can be no talk of his excuse for having done it unless he really 
did it. It is thus implausible to maintain, as Hart does, that if a person 
has a valid excuse, the claim made in an utterance of the form “‘He did 
it’? may be altogether defeated. 

The rejection of Hart’s second thesis does not mean that the essence 
of his valuable insight need be abandoned; on the contrary, it can and 
must be retained. It can be retained by maintaining that it is the 
concept of being deserving of censure or punishment which is really 
the relevant defeasible one, not that of a human action." That is to 
say, if a person performed some untoward action, then he deserves 
to be censured or punished for having done it, unless he has a satis- 
factory defense. If he has such a defense, then the claim that he is 
censurable for doing what he did is reduced or perhaps even altogether 
destroyed. If it is merely reduced, he has a weak defense; if destroyed, 
a strong one. Hart’s example of the action of hitting someone can 
now readily be handled. If a person hits someone in the process of 
moving a chair, say, then he is not entirely deserving of censure for 
hitting him, although he probably is partially so, since he doubtless 
should have paid more attention to what he was doing. He thus has 
only a weak defense. But if he hit him because someone else gave him 
an unexpected and violent shove, he is not to be censured at all for 
hitting him. The original claim that he is censurable is destroyed, so he 
has a strong defense. This formula will do for all bad actions; an 
analogous one for good actions can easily be envisaged; and where the 
action is neutral, neither good nor bad, there is no need for any 
formula. 

Thus by substituting the idea that being deserving of censure or 
punishment is the relevant defeasible concept for Hart’s claim that 
it is the concept of a human action which is so, a theory is obtained 
which is capable of dealing with all human actions and not just those 
designated by condemnatory verbs, and in which all the extraordinarily 
fine insights of Hart’s analysis, regarding especially the old problems 
and misconceptions concerning free will and the other “mental 
elements” in human actions, are fully preserved. 

Princeton University GEORGE PITCHER 


11 Strictly speaking, the defeasible concept involved is that of being deserv- 
ing of censure or punishment for a bad action, not simply that of being deserving 
of censure or punishment. 

12 IT owe a debt of thanks to my colleagues, Prof. James Ward Smith and 
Mr. T. E. Patton, for helpful suggestions. 
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HOEVER considers the question ‘What is a number ?” or “‘What 
kind of words are number-words ?”’ should, I think, first of all 
pay due attention to the difference between “numerical configura- 
tions” of objects on the one hand, and “numbers” ascertained by 
counting objects on the other hand. Had this been done, the current 
philosophical views on the nature of “number,” the logistic as well as 
the intuitionist, might have been different from what they are. 
When we speak of ‘“‘two” or “three’”’ objects, these expressions may 
have either of two different meanings. They may mean configurations 
(Gestalten) consisting of two or three objects which have been “‘iden- 
tified” (apprehended, recognized, and distinguished from one another) 
at a glance, without counting—as, say, groups of two and three apples 
on a table, or two and three hearts or spades on playing cards; or they 
may mean two or three very slow strokes of a clock, or chairs in a room 
standing far apart. Such pluralities are rarely identified without count- 
' ing. Pluralities of, say, 38 and 39, or 7338 and 7339, objects are never 
immediately apprehended, recognized, or distinguished from one 


another; they are identified only by counting (or by operations based 
on counting). The highest number of objects that may be identified 


> 


“immediately,” as configurations, appears to be five. Some animals, 
too, particularly birds, are capable of identifying numerical con- 
figurations of up to five objects, like man. But no species of the animal 
kingdom has achieved the capacity of counting. 

The term “immediately” is meant to imply no more than the fact 
that no preparatory activity is required to identify the plurality con- 
cerned. It is immaterial in this context whether or not the immediate 
apprehension of configurations is of the same nature as the immediate 
apprehension of colors, sounds, and so forth. 

Counting and calculating are not the only activities by which plu- 
ralities of more than five objects (or elements) can be identified. Such 
pluralities may be arranged as configurations of configurations. And 
just as one learns to count and to calculate in one’s mind, one may 
learn to perform such arrangements in one’s mind instead of doing so 
overtly. 

One may, for example, arrange six objects as a trio of couples, or as a 
couple of trios, or as a Gestalt consisting of a pentad and one single 
object. In this way the upper limit of pluralities identifiable, not 
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immediately but without counting, may be pushed upward consider- 
ably. 

Both the capacity for identifying numerical configurations, which 
man shares with certain animals, and the capacity for combining such 
configurations, appear to have preceded the capacity for counting in 
the development of the human mind. 

The composition of some of the (so-called) numerals of Australian 
aborigines betrays that they are, or at least were when they were 
formed, names of such configurations of configurations. Had they, at 
the time when these (so-called) numerals were formed, served as an 
instrument for counting, the “number-word series” of a tribe on the 
Murray River, which begins with “‘one,” “two,” “two-one,” would 
not continue “‘two-two,” (“many”); and the Kamilaroi, who start 
counting with “one, > would not go on with “‘two- 
two-three,” “‘three-three’””—compounds whose form points to a 
combination of whole numerical configurations and not to the steady 
passing from object to object which is characteristic of counting.’ 
If the conjectural etymology of the Indo-European numerals “eight”’ 
(believed to be a dual form: two fours), “ten”? (two hands), and 
‘twelve’ (two over) is correct, then this, too, would point in the 
same direction. The Australian numerals “two-two” and “two-three” 
seem to show that for those with whom they originated it was easier 
to identify configurations of a couple of couples, and of a couple and a 
trio, than a tetrad, or pentad, direct. 

But I think one may well believe that for peoples more advanced 
than the Australian aborigines it would not have proved too difficult 
to form configurations of configurations up to at least pentads of 
pentads and, by additions and subtractions of configurations and of 
single objects, to have developed something like a “configuration 
arithmetic.”’ It seems, however, that such development was nipped 
in the bud and superseded by counting and the growth of a much 
more efficient (sit venia verbo) ‘“‘number arithmetic.” 

This does not mean that the use of numerical configurations cannot 
co-exist, or indeed be combined, with counting and “‘number arith- 
metic.”’ Instances are not far to seek. We still make use in everyday 
life of our capacity for identifying small numerical configurations 
immediately in playing cards, when we are counting larger pluralities, 
and often also when we perform arithmetical operations in our heads. 


’ 
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1 These examples are taken from D. J. Struik, A Concise History of Mathe- 
matics (London, 1954), p. 3- 
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On the other hand, we break up numerical configurations into their 
elements in order to count these, or to calculate with them, at least 
for the time of counting or calculating. We cannot add one thing to a 
couple of things and count “one, two, three”’ without breaking up the 
couple into its elements, nor can we put a trio beside a couple of 
objects and count, without breaking up both these configurations into 
units. When this has been done, we may apprehend any of these 
pluralities as configurations again. But we could not even say that the 
Gestalten “‘couple” or “trio” consist of “two” and “three” elements if 
we had not once, or if nobody before us had ever, counted them. We 
may also first count two or three objects and only then identify them as 
configurations. 

The pentad is not the upper limit of all numerical configurations 
that may be identified immediately, but it is the largest definite configu- 
ration which may be identified immediately. There are also indefinite 
numerical configurations. We speak of them as of “many,” “ 
“few,” “a lot,” “‘a plurality,” or “‘a set”’ of objects, and so forth. These, 
too, may be immediately identified. 

Indefinite numerical configurations are indefinite in a double 
respect. The borderline between pluralities comprising ‘““many” and 
those comprising ‘‘few” objects is not only blurred, it also tends to 


%° 
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change with changing circumstances. One and the same plurality may 


b 


be apprehended as, and called, either “few” or “‘many,’ 
to the connections in which it appears, whereas a couple or a trio 
remains a couple or a trio whatever their surroundings; and there are 
no borderline cases between a couple and a trio. 

Some names of indefinite numerical configurations, like ““many,” 
“few,” “‘a lot of,” and so forth, imply a reference to other indefinite 
configurations. Thus “many” and ‘few’ are correlatives. Others, 
like ‘“‘plurality,”’ or “‘set,” imply no such reference. 

But all names of indefinite numerical Gestalten may also refer to 
definite numbers. A definite amount of money, say fifty pounds, may be 
spoken of as “few” or, in another context, as “many” pounds. In such 
cases “‘few”’ and “‘many”’ lose their indefinite meaning; they no longer 
refer to configurations but are used in relation to definite numbers of 
objects which do not form configurations. 

Grammarians call words like “many” and “few” “indefinite 
numerals.”’ I do not think that this term is appropriate. When and in so 
far as they are names of configurations, they are not numerals; and 
when they refer to definite numbers, they are not indefinite. 

How, then, should they be classified? Surely they are not names of 


according 
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“things” even if, grammatically, they are substantives. “A lot,” “a 
plurality,” “a set” are logically like “many” and “some,” and not 
like “‘a house” or ‘‘an army.” And “many” and “some” houses, which 
are equivalent respectively to ‘‘a large” or ‘“‘a small” plurality of 
houses, would seem to characterize these pluralities in much the same 
way as “‘large’’ and “‘small’’ may characterize a single house. They 
might, therefore, be called property words. This classification would 
apply also to cases in which “many” and “some” refer to definite 
numbers. 

It might seem that, beside counting and calculating, there is yet 
another way to arrive at the “number” of a plurality: by comparing it 
with another plurality. But this method does not lead anywhere if the 
plurality concerned is not compared with one whose number has 
already been ascertained by counting, or if this second plurality is not 
compared with a third one whose number has been so ascertained, 
and so forth. 

Our faraway ancestor, the herdsman, is often cited in order to 
illustrate the beginnings of counting and the origin of the “number 
concept.”’ It may be that he was able, by establishing one-one correla- 
tions between his sheep and a plurality of notches or pebbles, to state 
whether or not a sheep, or sheep, had been lost overnight. But he 
could in this way never have arrived at their number or at any number 
or, therefore, at any concept of number. A similar instance of this is 
Bertrand Russell’s example of husbands and wives in a monogamous 
community, by which he wishes merely to illustrate that “‘it is simpler 
logically to find out whether two collections have the same number 
of terms than to define what a number is.” The equality of their 
numbers does not imply the slightest hint as to their number. One 
could not even speak of their “‘number’’ had this word not already 
come into use and acquired a meaning in instances very different from 
this. There is no way of ascertaining their number but by counting or 
arithmetical operations based on counting. 

What, then, is counting? 

The activity of counting presupposes the existence of a series of 
number-words or number-signs. This is the indispensable instrument 
for counting. A series of numerals (number-words or -signs) is a plural- 
ity of a very particular kind. Its main characteristics, as everyone 
knows, are that each of its members or elements can be distinguished 
from any other of its elements, and that these elements are arranged 
in a fixed serial order. 

In counting, these words or signs are applied one after the other, in 


> 
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their fixed sequence, to one element after another of the plurality 
of objects counted. These objects need not be counted in a fixed serial 
order, but all of them must be counted and each of them once only. 
The numeral last applied is said to indicate, or to be, the “‘number”’ of 
the objects so counted. There are, of course, other ways of counting 
objects. It is easy to see that they derive from the one described. 

One may say that, in counting © | '*rality of objects, one establishes 
one-one correlations between in. and the elements of a series of 
numerals (not of numbers, as it is usually said; one does not count with 
numbers, but with numerals). But one cannot properly say that one 
“‘“compares”’ the plurality of the objects counted with the plurality of 
the numerals used. One does not establish one-one correlations between 
them in order to know whether one of the two pluralities is larger or 
smaller than the other or whether they are equal, as one would do if 
one wished to compare them, as the herdsman did when he matched 
his pebbles against his sheep. Nor is counting, though progressing from 
object to object, identical with forming an arithmetical progression 
by adding one element after another successively. A child who has no 
difficulty in counting objects correctly may still have to learn that, 
by adding one object to three objects of the same kind, he gets four. 

Counting and calculating have many advantages over forming 
numerical configurations and over any kind of “configuration arith- 
metic.”’ For example, by counting one may identify pluralities whose 
elements are too far apart or too numerous to be identified as con- 
figurations; one may identify pluralities precisely which otherwise 
could only be identified vaguely as indefinite configurations. The 
activity of counting is easily learned and easily automatized; com- 
parisons of larger pluralities can therefore be carried out much more 
conveniently by first counting them and then comparing their numbers 
than by establishing one-one correlations between their elements, even 
when these are arranged in configurations. In addition to this there 
is the overwhelming superiority of “number arithmetic” over “con- 
figuration arithmetic.’’ It may be said that it is for the sake of such 
advantages that man did not develop the use of numerical configura- 
tions but ‘took to counting. 

I will not venture into conjectures about the prehistoric origins of 
counting. But surely there is no reason to believe that man must 
somehow have first arrived at “the concept of number” before he 
could count. Man does not count with numbers but with number- 
words, and the question how he first arrived at number-words is not 
one of intrinsic difficulty if (but only if) one takes into account the fact 
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that primitive man is capable of identifying some definite numerical 
configurations without counting their constituent elements. 

There is, for example, nothing difficult or implausible in the assump- 
tion that the possibility of arranging these definite configurations into a 
series according to their size was noticed by primitive man. These 
sizes happen to increase by one unit. Once that series was formed, the 
names of these configurations formed a series of words which easily 
stuck in the memory. It became a fixed series of words that could be 
used for counting objects. Should something like this in fact have been 
the way in which man learned to count, it was almost more of a 
discovery than of an invention. 

I will now consider two contemporary views held on the nature of 
“number”: the “logistic”? view of Bertrand Russell and those who 
follow him in this respect, and the “intuitionist” view of L. E. I. 
Brouwer and his school. Both these views were formed by mathemati- 
cians who ignored the difference between numbers ascertained by 
counting or calculations and numerical configurations, and applied 
the term “number” indiscriminately to either kind of pluralities. 
I shall outline a view that might be arrived at if that difference were not 
ignored. The “Formalists,” the third contemporary school in mathe- 
matical theory, are not concerned with the nature of “number” in a 


philosophical sense, and I shall therefore attempt no discussion of their 
views. 


For Russell a number is “‘a way of bringing together certain collec- 
tions, namely, those that have a given number of terms. . . all couples 
in one bunch, all trios in another, and so on... . How are we to decide 
whether two collections are to belong to the same bundle ?’’ Not by 
counting, since “this presupposes that we have defined numbers” and 
“we cannot . . . without vicious circle use counting to define numbers 
because numbers (sic) are used in counting.’® But “we may use the 
notion of ‘similarity’ to decide when two collections are to belong to 
the same bundle. . . . We want to make one bundle containing the 
class that has no members; this will be for the number Zero. . . . One 
member . . . for the number One; then for the number Two. . . all 
couples; then one for all trios; and so on. . . . The number of a class is 
the class of all those classes that are similar to it.’’? Again, “*. . . such 
a word as couple or trio obviously does denote a class of classes . . . ‘there 


2 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, 2nd ed. (London, 1920; reprinted 
1938), pp. 14-15. My italics. 
8 Ibid., pp. 17-18. My italics, 
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are two men’ means ‘there is a class of men which is also a couple.’ ’’* 

Russell thus considers instances of couples and trios only and 
generalizes from them. Had he considered larger collections also, he 
might have arrived at a different definition. Perhaps he would not 
have defined a number like 37 as a class of all collections of “37” 
elements; he might have noticed that we cannot arrive at, or identify, 
this number by using the notion of similarity between classes, without 
counting. If, however, one considers pluralities consisting of two or 
three elements only, one may easily be deceived into believing that 
one can arrive at their numbers and identify them, without counting, 
since these can be identified immediately if they form configurations, 
as pluralities of only two or three elements so often do. Configurations 
do not change into numbered pluralities by being collected into classes. 
Their constituent elements must be counted if one is to arrive at their 
number. But this guid pro quo of numbers and configurations passes 
unnoticed if one ignores the difference between numbers and con- 
figurations. 

Like Russell, Brouwer starts from the smallest pluralities, indeed 
from those consisting of only two elements. He fails to observe that not 
only couples but pluralities up to five elements may be identified, either 
by counting or immediately, as configurations. Consequently, the 
possibility of counting two objects and then apprehending them 
immediately as a couple—as one couple—appears to him as something 
unique. He feels that this cannot be accounted for except by a unique 
“intuition,” “‘the intuition of the bare two-oneness.’’ He then con- 
structs “‘the process of counting” by means of repeated similar intui- 
tions; although anyone may notice that we do not count in this way. 
In neo-intuitionist theory a number is held to be an “‘abstract”’ from 
this process of counting. 


If the difference between numbers and numerical configurations is 
not ignored, and if configurations are excluded from the meaning of 
numerals, then a number-word (or -sign) may, first of all, appear as a 
member of a number-word series, a part of an instrument for counting. 
This would be its first function and the first of its possible meanings. 

If, then, the question “‘What is a number ?” is asked, in an ontological 
sense a number will, if anything, be the something that a numeral 
refers to. 


‘ The Principles of Mathematics, 2nd ed. (New York, 1937; reprinted 1951), 
pp. 112-113. My italics. 
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It is not a matter of course that there is such a something in the 
world for which a number-word is a “symbol.” It is true that, while 
we are counting, each numeral is applied to a member of the plurality 
counted. But it does not refer to it individually, as an ordinal number- 
word would; it refers to the whole plurality so far as it is counted. 
Nor does it refer to this plurality in the same way as “‘this house”’ refers 
to this house. If, for example, we are told that “‘over there there are 
seventeen apples,” the “thing” that we see is an indefinite Gestalt: 
a plurality of apples which we could not identify as seventeen and 
distinguish from, say, sixteen or eighteen apples. Nothing definite in 
our experience seems to correspond to the word “‘seventeen.” 

It is not different when we ourselves count those apples. When we 
have finished counting and look at that plurality again, we perceive the 
same indefinite configuration of apples as before. Nothing has changed. 
The only thing that has become clear to us is that, if the plurality of 
the apples is counted, the number-word “seventeen” is reached. 
But may we not say that this characterizes, or is a property of, that 
plurality, beside its appearance as an indefinite configuration ? I think 
we should say so. 

We cannot state that the plurality of apples “‘over there” consists of 
seventeen apples until we have counted them; before we have done so 
we can only say that there is “a plurality” of apples, and we may 
characterize that plurality more precisely by speaking of “a few” or 
“few” or “many” apples. Now, when we say that there are “‘seven- 
teen” apples over there, we have characterized that plurality precisely, 
in the same respect as we had characterized it before. We have replaced 
the name of an indefinite configuration by a number-word. If one 
calls being few, or many, and so forth, a property of a plurality, then 
one should call a “‘number”’ a property of a plurality also. 

Viewed from this angle, “‘number’’ appears to be that property of a 
plurality by dint of which anyone who counts it (correctly) arrives at a certain 
number-word. (Bertrand Russell, too, regards a number as a property, 
a property of a class. But this has no connection with counting.®) 
Number-words are then not only parts of an instrument for counting, 
but are also property words. This would be a second meaning of numerals. 

But number-words are a particular kind of property words. The 
property “number” is inseparably bound up with an activity, the 
activity of counting or of operations based on counting. It is, in this 
respect, similar to a property like, say, malleability. But malleability 


® Principles of Mathematics, p. 113. 
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is first discovered by hammering, before it is named or “‘symbolized” 
by words, whereas the property “number” is discovered only by 
means of the symbols that stand for it. 

Counting is of course not the only activity performed by means of 
words, But “commanding,” “‘praying,”’ and so forth, unlike counting, 
aim at influencing the course of events. “Describing” does not. But 
again, we can only describe what we have already been acquainted 
with in some way or other, whereas we count a plurality in order to get 
acquainted with its number. If describability is a property of an object, 
“number” is more than mere countability: counting is exploring, and 
“number” is the property discovered by counting. 

There appears to be yet another meaning of number-words 
and number-signs. It is the meaning (or meanings) they acquire 
when they are used in arithmetical operations. In additions, for 
instance, the numerals do not stand for properties of pluralities 
but for the pluralities themselves. “5 + 7 = 12” means that the 
addition of a plurality of seven objects to a plurality of five objects 
results in a plurality of twelve objects. It does not mean that the prop- 
erty seven-ness is added to that of five-ness and that twelve-ness is the 
result of this operation. I think it would not even make sense to say that 
a property of an entity A, added to a property of another entity B, 
gives a property of a third entity C. One has to add blue paint to yellow 
paint (and to mix them) in order to get green paint; or to mix blue-light 
waves with yellow-light waves to get green-light waves. One does not get 
greenness by mixing blueness with yellowness. It is only a simplified 
or loose way of speech to say that “blue and yellow gives green.” But 
when we say so, as very often we do, the words “‘blue,” “‘yellow,”’ 
and “green,” which usually refer to properties of colored things, now 
stand for these things themselves. Similarly, when we say “Five plus 
seven makes twelve,” the numerals, which usually refer to properties of 
pluralities of objects, now stand for these pluralities themselves. 

If we symbolize the pluralities of five and seven objects by “P(5)” 
and “P(7),”’ we should symbolize their addition by “P(5) + P(7) = 
P(12).” If, instead, we write “5 + 7 = 12” we have used these 
numerals in two different ways, first as indices to the symbol for plural- 
ity, then as symbols for the pluralities themselves. 

It is only during an arithmetical operation that the numerals lose 
their usual meanings. They regain it when the operation is completed. 
Before the sign “‘+-” is placed between ‘‘5”’ and “7,” these numerals 
refer to properties of pluralities; then they refer to these pluralities 
themselves; so does the numeral ‘‘12,” but only so long as the sign 


“ce ”° 


=” connects it with “5 + 7”; when this connection is severed, it 
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regains its usual meaning. Subtractions are similar to additions in all 
these respects. Pluralities of objects are subtracted from other plural- 
ities, not properties from other properties. 


In multiplications the multiplier does not, like the numerals in 
additions and subtractions and like the multiplicant, refer to a plural- 
ity of any kind of elements whatever but to a plurality of additions; a 
divisor refers to a plurality of divisions, and so forth. 

There are, of course, other arithmetical operations where it is not 
so easy to say what these operations (and the numerals used in them) 
may mean, or indeed if they do mean anything at all in an ontological 
sense. But there is no arithmetical operation in which a numeral refers 
to a property of a plurality. 

If one considers natural numbers only, there would then be three 
kinds of meanings for numerals: 


(1) as members of number-word series, or parts of an instrument for 
counting ; 


as symbols for a property of a plurality of objects; 
as tools in arithmetical operations. 


These meanings are interdependent. Numerals could not serve as 
parts of an instrument for counting if they had not, each of them, a 
reference to a plurality of objects; and their use in arithmetical opera- 
tions is based on their use in counting. 

This triple aspect of the meaning of numerals may throw some light 
on the old controversy whether or not “One” and “Zero” should be 
regarded as numbers 

According to the foregoing considerations, ‘‘One’’—namely, the 
word or sign “One”’— 


(a) is a numeral under aspect (1) since it forms part of an instrument 
for counting; 


(b) is not a numeral under aspect (2) since it does not refer to a 
property of a plurality (but opinions may differ whether or not it 


makes sense to speak of a plurality of elements comprising only one 
element) ; 


(c) ts a numeral under aspect (3) since it is used in arithmetical 
operations. 


**Zero’’— namely, the word or sign ‘‘Zero’’— 
y; g 


(a) is not a numeral under aspect (1) since it forms no part of a number- 
word series used as an instrument for counting (natural numbers) ; 


(b) is not a numeral under aspect (2) since it does not refer to a 
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property of a plurality (but opinions may differ whether or not it 
miakes sense to speak of Zero as a plurality of elements comprising 
no element) ; 


(c) is a numeral under aspect (3) ; it is used in arithmetical operations 
(among which its functioning as an indicator of place values is to 
be included). 


This complex situation may contribute to the difficulty in answering 
the question whether “One” and “Zero” are numbers or not. 


Huco ScHOoszBERGER 
Thorneycroft, Coton Hill 
Shrewsbury, England 





PATTERNS OF DISCOVERY* 


T IS not easy to give a just evaluation of Wittgenstein’s influence 
l upon philosophy. Too many of his followers have been seduced 
into thinking that all one needs for philosophy is a vivid imagination, 
a choice vocabulary (preferably without technical terms), and absolute 
freedom in the use of one’s associations. The result is that there exist 
numerous papers whose purpose cannot (or should not ?) easily be seen 
and which more closely resemble the products of pedestrian and second- 
rate poets than those of people who are supposed to think, namely, 
philosophers. All this is apt to obscure the fact that Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy contains important (though by no means original) con- 
tributions to our understanding of the function of theories and of the 
structure of our knowledge. Take, for example, the emphasis he puts 
upon the use, within a framework of rules, of a particular expression. 
This emphasis quite obviously is inconsistent with a positivistic account 
of knowledge according to which the interpretation of certain expres- 
sions (the descriptive expressions of the “observation-language’’) is 
fixed once and forever and is the basis on which all the other expressions 
obtain their respective meanings. One may even say that Wittgenstein’s 
point of view shares with the point of view of Galileo and of other 
scientists the important insight that we interpret our observation 
statements with the help of the theories we possess (“‘language- 
games”’ is the very misleading expression used by Wittgenstein) and 
not the other way round. It is conceptual possibilities we must investigate 
when we want to understand science or knowledge in general, and not 
“facts,” “‘results of observation,”’ and the like. This, if I understand it 
correctly, is also the tenor of the book under review, and to that 
extent I am in complete agreement. But I have some difficulty with 
the way in which part of it is written as well as with some of the partic- 
ular assertions it contains. I shall explain these difficulties in the 
course of my review. 

Chapter I of the book contains a discussion of the psychological and 
the logical aspects of observation. The main thesis of this chapter is 
that “seeing is a ‘theory-laden’ undertaking” (p. 19). Criticism is 
applied both to the sensationalistic account of observation (we “‘see”’ 


>. Patterns of Discovery: An Inquiry into the Conceptual Foundations of Science. By 
Norwoop Russet, Hanson. New York, Cambridge University Press, 1958. 
Pp. ix, 241. $5.50. 
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only sense data; the rest is interpretation) and to the theory that seeing 
is “‘just an optical-chemical process” (p. 26). There is a wealth of 
examples to support the main thesis. I do not like the completely 
useless qualifications which occur in this chapter as well as throughout 
the book; results are not stated in a straightforward way but are 
prefixed with such phrases as “there is a sense in which” and the like. 
Such restrictions, which are rather common among Wittgensteinians 
and which are supposed to show that the author is conscious of the 
complexity of a problem, are of no help at all unless it is specified 
what the senses are in which the statement made is not correct. It is as 
if somebody in a zoo were to say, not ““This is an elephant,” or “This is 
a giraffe,” but rather “In a certain sense this is an elephant” and 
“In a certain sense this is a giraffe.” 

Chapter IT deals with “‘facts.”” Using part of the history of the law of 
free fall, Hanson here tries to show to what extent the use of a certain 
notation (or, on a less technical level, of a certain idiom) may influence 
what we think to be “facts.” The discussion of the example chosen 
leads to a further attack upon the idea that all a physicist needs to do 
is to open his eyes and look (p. 31). For it now turns out that the 
“‘prejudices”’ (in Bacon’s sense) which may dim his vision are furthered 
not only by his theories and ideas but also by the symbolic apparatus 
in terms of which these theories and ideas are expressed. 

Chapter III (“Causality”) is an implicit criticism of the idea that 
causes and effects are events which are “held together by cosmic glue” 
(p. 64), but whose “essence”’ is not influenced by this connection. The 
essential part of the criticism consists in the investigation of “‘ ‘theory- 
loaded’ nouns” (p. 59) such as “‘crater” or “wound,” whose meaning 
cannot be understood without a causal account of the origin, or the 
effect, of the things they refer to; “to say that the lunar surface is 
craterous . . . is to infuse theoretical astronomy into one’s observations” 
(p. 56). The occurrence of such words in causal laws indicates—and 
this seems to be Hanson’s point—that asserting the existence of a 
causal structure is more than asserting the existence of links between 
elements whose nature is completely independent of whatever con- 
nection exists between them. Of course, this result is an immediate 
consequence of the idea (which may be found in Wittgenstein, but 
which has been held by many nominalists before him) that the meaning 
of our words is a function of the (theoretical) context in which they 
occur. It seems to me, however, that Hanson has not taken this idea 
seriously enough. Thus on page 64 he asserts that because of the 
theory-loaded character of the terms of a causal law “we are to a 
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certain extent conceptually unprepared for an exception.” Later on 
(in ch. v) he even goes so far as to assert that classical mechanics does 
not allow for the formulation of sentences which could be regarded as 
evidence of its own falseness. ‘‘No physicist would dream of trying to 
settle experimentally someone’s claim to have constructed a perpetuum 
mobile’ because “‘perpetual motion machines and velocities greater 
than light are not just psychologically inconceivable: . . . they are 
impossible in principle” (p. 117; cf. also p. 98). I can well understand 
how the contextual theory of meaning may lead to a conclusion such 
as the one just expressed. 

Let me try to reconstruct what seems to be Hanson’s argument. 
(1) The meaning of a term is defined by the role it plays within a 
certain causal law or within a certain theory. (2) An exception to the 
law or to the theory implies the negation of that law or that theory. 
(3) Within the negated law (theory) the term plays a role that is 
different from the role it plays within the theory itself. (4) According 
to (1) we have to conclude that the meaning of the term will be 
different in the statement of the exception and in the statement of the 
law or the theory which is invalidated by this exception. Hence, 
(5) we are conceptually unprepared for an exception; an exception is 
impossible in principle, and so forth. There are many reasons why this 
argument is objectionable. First of all, we cannot declare at the same 
time that meaning is completely context-dependent (1) and that we 
can understand a term only if its meaning remains constant—transition 
from (4) to (5). For quite obviously, any theoretical argument makes 
appeal to alternative theories and is therefore bound to use terms with 
variable meanings. Are we forced to admit, however, that the transition 
from a law to the formulation of an exception to it implies a conceptual 
change ? I do not think we are. Quite to the contrary, I think that the 
context to which we must refer when explaining the meaning of a 
scientific term should include a description of the empirical content 
of the theory of which it is part. I also think, in accordance with the 
methodology which has been developed by Professor Karl Popper, that 
this empirical content is made up of the possible falsifiers of the theory 
rather than of the instances which could directly confirm it. It is of 
course to be admitted that those who see their main task in confirming 
a theory will not very often consider alternatives, nor will they try to 
find out something about possible falsifiers. Consequently, they will 
have difficulties when invited to discuss problems of falsification. But I 
would be reluctant to make lack of imagination, prejudice, or laziness a 
conceptual issue; that is, I would be reluctant to define so widely the 
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context to which we must refer when explaining the meaning of a 
scientific term that personal or group idiosyncrasies appear as part of 
the definition of meaning. By the way, I think that Hanson should 
really make up his mind on this point. Sometimes he chooses his 
context in too narrow a way, and lo! we arrive at the conceptual 
impossibility of exceptions to universal theories and causal laws. 
But on other occasions he is inclined to include in the context whatever 
peculiar behavior a particular scientist or a group of scientists may 
exhibit, and lo again! we arrive at the equally strange conclusion that 
** ‘the second law of motion’ ; ‘the law of gravitation’ . . . are umbrella 
titles” covering a multitude of propositions—which brings me at once 
to Chapter V of the book (I shall not discuss Chapter IV). 

For me Chapter V is an exhibition of all the pitfalls in the principle 
that differences cf use indicate differences of meaning (p. 110). Hanson 
is exceedingly successful in discerning differences of attitude toward 
such laws as Newton’s F =m3é. But the question is to what extent such 
differences of attitude indicate that what are being talked about are 
different propositions which by chance, as it were (how on earth did 
this extraordinary chance event happen to take place?), have been 
expressed with the help of the same formula. Take his list on pages 99 
and 100. Is it really true that the five (or perhaps nine) usages discussed 
there indicate that what we express with the help of the formula 
F =m is nine different propositions ? I do not think that we are in any 
way forced to accept this point of view, as all these usages (with the 
possible exception of the first) are compatible with the assumption 
that Fm is an empirically falsifiable statement. For example, it is 
quite possible that an alternative to a falsifiable statement may be 
psychologically inconceivable (usage 2); that a falsifiable statement 
is a basic law whose negation would lead to great theoretical difficulties 
(usage 3); that a falsifiable statement is falsifiable (usage 4); that it is 
used as a rule of inference (usage 5a), as a technique for measuring 
(usage 5b), as a principle of instrument construction (usage (5c), 
as an explanation of the meaning of certain terms it contains (usage 1), 
and so forth. After all, the meaning of a statement is not a physical 
property of the statement; it is a result of conventions, and there are 
many usages which are compatible with a certain set of conventions 
without following from the set. I am also not impressed by the reference 
to Newton’s assertion that an event contradicting the first law would 
be “absurd”’ (p. 207). Physicists very often use words like “‘absurd”’ in 
order to express their firm belief in an empirical law. Furthermore, 
if there are nine propositions behind every mechanical formula, then 
what we are dealing with when doing mechanics is ($) = 10, 080 
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theories. I would really like to see Hanson explain how Einstein 
succeeded in showing that all these ten thousand and eighty theories must be 
given up—and this in no more than thirty pages! 

Chapter VI deals with elementary particle physics. This chapter 
contains a popular account of some elements of the Copenhagen inter- 
pretation as well as a discussion of the requirements of a satisfactory 
atomic theory. Reference is here made to Heisenberg’s most recent 
investigations. I found these references as well as the general discussion 
of atomic theories very illuminating. I also liked the way in, which it is 
shown that some very basic facts described by the quantum theory 
could not possibly have been obtained on the basis of experiments 
alone. I still think it a mistake to connect the uncertainty relation 
with knowledge (p. 148) and this especially when the rest of the pres- 
entation suggests anything but a subjectivistic point of view. Nor do 
I think it correct to connect these relations with Schrédinger’s time 
dependent equation (pp. 150, 153, etc.). The uncertainty relations 
do not follow from A® + 87?M/h? (E — U)® = o but rather from 
certain assumptions about the space of admitted solutions together with 
a quite specific theory of measurement. Hanson’s discussion of the 
correspondence principle deals with a sore point of the theory, but 
here again I think that different problems have been lumped together. 
It is to be admitted that we do not possess a satisfactory way of deriving 
classical mechanics from the quantum theory, and it may even be the 
case that such a derivation is impossible in principle (a suggestion 
which has been made by Professor David Bohm). Hanson’s point is 
different. It is that any such derivation would make part of quantum 
theory formulae which, according to the quantum theory, are not well 
formed. Now it is important to emphazise, as against Hanson (p. 156), 
that this problem is not peculiar to quantum theory; for when trying 
to derive Newtonian mechanics from relativity, we again are faced 
with expressions which are not well formed in relativity (they refer to 
“absolute” length, or to “‘absolute”’ time differences) and yet we try 
to show that they can be derived from that very theory. As a matter of 
fact, Hanson’s problem arises whenever we try to derive an older theory 
as a special case of a more embracing theory whose ontology is dif- 
ferent from the ontology of its predecessor. But viewing the problem 
in its full generality already suggests the solution (which is different 
from any of the four solutions suggested by Hanson on page 153 of his 
book). For quite obviously the sentences of classical mechanics as 
derived from relativity cannot possess the meaning they possess within 
classical mechanics. Before relativity the formulae of classical mechanics 
were supposed to describe the world as it existed independently of an 
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observer. Now they are interpreted as dealing with the world as it 
looks when observed from specific reference systems (v < c; no large 
masses, and so on). Similar remarks apply to the relation between the 
quantum theory and classical physics provided the formulae of the latter 
can be derived from the formulae of the former. 

Let me finally make a few remarks about Hanson’s attitude toward 
the investigations of Bohm and his followers. This attitude is by no 
means consistent. On page 216, “Einstein, Bohm, de Broglie are just 
wrong”’; on page 234, Bohm’s suggestions are called “highly debatable”’ 
and this because “Bohr, Heisenberg, Dirac, and von Neumann would 
seem to have shown that a classical field physics for microparticles is 
impossible in principle” (p. 169). (Incidentally, this does not seem to 
me to be the import either of von Neumann’s “proof,” or of Heisen- 
berg’s and Bohr’s investigations.) On page 174, however, Hanson 
seems to have mellowed a little, for now he asserts ‘“‘that the ultimate 
interpretation of the ‘’-function is not yet settled.”’ It seems to me that 
this ambiguous attitude, although in accord both with the attitude of 
many physicists and with Hanson’s own principle that “‘philosophers 
can but record ... how ... laws are used in patterning . .. phenom- 
ena”’ (p. 113), is too little to be content with. After all, Bohm has 
refuted (or “pulverized,” to borrow a term from Hanson) the conten- 
tion of von Neumann that the elementary theory is incompatible even 
with untestable hidden parameters (see von Neumann’s treatise, p. 326) ; 
and he has also refuted Bohr’s contention that a model of atomic 
processes in terms of hidden variables cannot be grasped by the human 
mind. He has thereby removed the impression, created by many 
faithful followers of the Copenhagen point of view, that only a fool 
could attempt to look for an elementary particle theory that has no 
uncertainties built into it. This in itself may not be a great achievement 
but at least it ought to be properly acknowledged. 

These are some of the criticisms I have to make. I think I ought to 
emphazise, however, that the book gave me great pleasure—the 
pleasure one feels when confronted with positions or arguments one 
finds stimulating and worth debating. I must admit that this pleasure 
was sometimes a little diluted by the fact that in a true Wittgensteinian 
fashion many important points were buried beneath examples or 
aphorisms, or made in a rather indirect and qualified way. Still, I 
think that anybody interested in science should take an opportunity 
to look at the book. 

P. K. FEYERABEND 
University of California 
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GEORGE BERKELEY. By Anpré-Louis Leroy. Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1959. Pp. 282. 1400 fr. 


This is Professor Leroy’s second contribution to the series “Les 
grands penseurs,” and indeed the second volume to appear in the 
series. Like the earlier book on Hume his study of Berkeley is compre- 
hensive. At the beginning there is a biographical sketch, and at the end 
Leroy brings Berkeley up to date, as it were, showing how his views 
and reputation have fared and venturing some conjectures as to what 
Berkeley would say today. 

In the body of the book I discern three parts. According to Leroy, 
there is a centre actif radiating to the periphery of Berkeley’s thought, 
and he has chosen to begin at the periphery, representing himself or 
Berkeley—I am not always sure which—as working toward the center. 
In these early chapters, he examines Berkeley’s criticisms, in the Philo- 
sophical Commentaries and in later works, of various notions in science 
and philosophy: Locke’s notion of time, Newton on absolute space and 
fluxions, contemporary physicists on motion and force, Locke and 
the mathematicians on unity and number, and Locke once again on 
abstract ideas, demonstration, and certainty. A chapter called “L’acte 
de signification” marks a shift from the periphery to the center. In this 
chapter Leroy maintains that a certain theory of signification is an 
essential ingredient in immaterialism, and in the chapters that follow 
he attempts to show how this theory is incorporated in Berkeley’s views 
about sense perception, the self, an external world, and God. In a last 
part Berkeley appears as theologian, moral philosopher, economist, 
political theorist, aesthetician, and critic. 

Leroy is very much at home with his subject. Supplying background, 
tracing references, explaining obscure passages, and assembling 
material from various places, he performs a useful service with com- 
mendable accuracy. On some general questions of interpretation he is 
allied with A. A. Luce. Like Luce he is concerned to argue for the 
unity of Berkeley’s philosophy, maintaining that his seemingly hetero- 
geneous intellectual activities hang together and that his vues essentielles 
do not change. Berkeley’s central interest he takes to be the defense of 
Christianity against free-thinkers, and his central view that an 
efficacious God lies behind and is revealed to us through the ideas we 
sense. Leroy is also at pains to show that Berkeley is not a subjectivist, 
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nor, for that matter, an idéiste, représentationiste, phénoméniste, égoiste, or 
idéaliste. On the contrary, he is said to be a realist. In supporting these 
theses Leroy makes use of two principles of interpretation stated at the 
beginning of the book. They are, first: “I] ne faut jamais étre trop 
asservi a la lettre; et l’on doit toujours essayer d’en dégager |’esprit, 
qui peut parfois changer radicalement le sens littéral.’”” And second: 
“La lecture de Berkeley réclame, du lecteur, une collaboration active.” 
These principles allow him considerable license. I shall mention two 
instances in which he exercises it. 

In entry 581 of the Philosophical Commentaries (Luce’s numbering) 
Berkeley writes: “Say you the Mind is not the Perceptions. but 
that thing wch perceives. I answer you are abus’d by the words that & 
thing these are vague empty words wthout a meaning.” And in 
entry 580: “‘ Mind is a congeries of Perceptions. Take away Perceptions 
& you take away the Mind put the Perceptions & you put the mind.” 
In these entries Berkeley appears to be proposing an account of self- 
identity like Hume’s; that is, he appears to be denying that the self 
is a thing, subject, or substance distinct from its various states and to be 
asserting that, on the contrary, the self is a collection of perceptions or 
states. Enjoining us to attend to the spirit and not the letter, Leroy 
rejects this phénoméniste interpretation, arguing that, so interpreted, 
these passages would constitute an apax (pp. 8-9; also 157-158). This 
argument strikes me as exceedingly bad. In the Commentaries, Berkeley 
was in the process of developing his views. It is not at all unlikely 
that, in the course of his reflections, he should have come upon an 
idea like Hume’s. True enough this idea is inconsistent with what he 
says in his published works and even with what he says later in the 
Commentaries; but it seems quite clear that at this time he was inclined 
to speak like Hume about the self or mind. How else are we to read 
entries 577-581? In a footnote, Leroy suggests an alternative inter- 
pretation, namely, that Berkeley was engaged here in a linguistic 
investigation. Groping for a word to describe whatever it is—person, 
mind, spirit—to which our perceptions are related, he considers and 
rejects the phrase ‘“‘that thing which.” I find this account implausible. 
Berkeley gives the impression in these entries that he is making, indeed 
arguing, an important point. 

Leroy employs his second principle of interpretation—the principle 
of active collaboration—in trying to reconcile seemingly contradictory 
statements Berkeley makes about perception. In the Principles, S 27, 
Berkeley characterizes a spirit as an active being and implies that such 
a being is active when it perceives as well as when it wills. In the first 
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of the Three Dialogues, however, Philonous claims that “in the very 
perception of light and colours” a person is “altogether passive.” 
Unwilling to acknowledge a contradiction, Leroy attributes to Berkeley 
the rather fanciful theory that in perception God’s activity and the 
percipient’s are in opposition and the more powerful spirit overcomes 
the less powerful. Accordingly, Leroy continues, a finite spirit remains 
fonciérement actif though temporarily immobilized by God (p. 164). 
I find no evidence of Berkeley’s having held this theory. On the con- 
trary, Philonous’ claim is that we are ‘‘allogether passive’’ (my italics). 
If Berkeley had developed the theory Leroy attributes to him, he would 
hardly have expressed himself in this way. I might add that, in the 
discussion of Berkeley’s views about perception, I believe Leroy 
misreads a passage in the Commentaries. In entry 429, Berkeley writes, 
‘Existence is percipi or percipere,” to which he adds on the verso “‘or 
velle i:e. agere” (429a). Leroy reads the initial remark and the addi- 
tion: “‘étre, c’est étre pergu ou percevoir, c’est-a-dire, vouloir et agir” 
(p. 33; also, 159). I think it unlikely that “or velle i:e. agere’’ was 
added in explanation of percipere. 
Witus Doney 

Dartmouth College 


AVICENNA: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. By Souenm M. Arnan. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1958. Pp. 298. $6.75. 


This is, on the whole, an informed and good account of the life 
and accomplishments of one of the greatest influences on the develop- 
ment of thought both Eastern and Western. Professor Gilson has shown 
Avicenna’s influence on the scholastics of the early thirteenth century 
and on Duns Scotus, and a number of works devoted to the study of 
his philosophy have appeared in French, Italian, and Spanish, but 
little so far in English. It is good to have this excellent general account. 

Dr. Afnan begins with an account of the philosophical and scientific 
background and discusses a number of thinkers who, in one way or 
another, influenced Avicenna or who illustrate the intellectual currents 
of his time: Al Kindi, Al Farabi, Razi, Firdowsi, Beruni, Mikawaih,} 


and others. The revival of the Persian language as a means of intel- 
lectual and literary expression undoubtedly played an important role 
in Persia in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and an entire chapter 


1 The English reader may be interested to know that a translation of one of 
Mikawaih’s philosophical works is given in J. W. Sweetman, Jslam and Christian 
Theology, 2 vols. (London, 1945, 1947). 
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describes this movement and its results. Avicenna’s Book of Science 
(Danish Nameh) is probably the first post-Islamic book in Persian on 
philosophy.’ 

Avicenna was born in 980 near Bukara, and was of the Ismi’ili sect. 
A very precocious youth, as he informs us in his autobiography, 
he mastered mathematics, medicine, law, and philosophy by his 
sixteenth year. (This statement may not be such an exaggeration as it 
seems, considering some of the prodigies of our own time and the 
limited knowledge available in the tenth century.) The study of 
Al-Farabi’s “‘metaphysics’”’ revealed to Avicenna the “‘secret” of 
Aristotle, and thereafter Avicenna developed his own philosophy, 
. based in part on Al-Farabi but going beyond him in many details. 
Afnan recounts the details of Avicenna’s career from the “autobiog- 
raphy” and its continuation by his immediate disciple and draws 
on other available sources to fill in lacunae. 

With regard to the scope of Avicenna’s work, Afnan’s account 
leaves something to be desired. He might have gone into more detail 
concerning the alleged “oriental philosophy,’ a supposedly late 
development in Avicenna’s intellectual career in the direction of 
mystical pantheism. Some scholars have discounted this, but the 
existence of such a late work is attested by Averroes and other medieval 
Islamic writers who trace it to Alexander of Aphrodisias, so that such 
an important matter should not have been slighted. 

Avicenna’s discussion of logic owes something to the logic of the 
Stoics as well as to Aristotle and his commentators, and Afnan notes 
that his terminology is close to that of the Stoics (cf. Diogenes Laertius, 
VIII, 45) and mentions, as a probability, that this influence was 
communicated through the Greek commentators. The problem of the 
Oriental Logic (why it was so-called and what was its non-Greek origin) 
has not been satisfactorily answered. The treatment of conditional 
propositions is, of course, further evidence that Avicenna was in- 
fluenced by the Stoics. There are some obscurities in Afnan’s account 
of Avicenna’s logical studies. He does not make clear the difference 
between the igtiran and the istilhnd‘iy syllogism (pp. 99-101), and he 
definitely is mistaken in his explanation of nominalism (p. 104). On 
the whole this chapter of the book is unsatisfactory. 

The chapter on metaphysics is much better. Here the consistency of 
metaphysics with religious law is made out, and some of the character- 


2 It is actually a compendium of the great encyclopedia Al-Shifa in Persian. 
Not all of it was written by Avicenna himself. He wrote other compendia in 
Arabic, viz., the Kitdb al-Najat and the Ishdrdat. 
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istic doctrines of Avicenna are elucidated. The primacy of Being as the 
first impression of the soul, and the concern of metaphysics with things 
separate from matter, are explained. Afnan asserts that Avicenna gave 
to Form a reality superior to matter and attributes this to the domi- 
nance of Platonic rather than Aristotelian influence on Avicenna’s 
thought. But readers of Aristotle know that Avicenna did not have 
to go to Platonism for the doctrine. The doctrine of the Procession 
of the Intelligences and of the active Intelligence as the Giver of Forms 
is traced (correctly) to Al-Farabi and, more remotely, to Neoplatonism, 
and the determinism of the Avicennian system is carefully made out. 
But at times Afnan minimizes the importance of Al-Farabi’s contribu- 
tion (e.g., p. 117). The discussion of Being, Necessary and Possible, 
the distinction between essence and existence, is not free from some 
obscurity (p. 116), and the interested reader will perhaps find help if 
he goes to Goichon’s translation of the Jsharat. The reader will observe 
also that essence is sometimes called hdgiga—reality—and it is tempt- 
ing to trace Scotus’ realitas to this usage. In his effort to do as well as he 
can for Avicenna, Dr. Afnan observes that, while some “‘modern”’ 
philosophers reject the notion of essence as applied to things and apply 
it to words merely, “‘at that early stage the conception was real and 
helpful.”’ I wish that he had explained how such a notion could once 
have been so helpful and real yet is now no longer so. 

There is an interesting and valuable discussion of the matter and the 
mode of propositions which plays a significant part in the later dis- 
cussions of logic in the Scholastics (pp. 122 ff.). Here Avicenna noticed 
that necessity, possibility, and impossibility are not strictly definable 
(since the modal concepts can be elucidated only in terms of one 
another). It might have been worthwhile, however, for Afnan to 
discuss the philosophical questions involved here. For while in an 
exegetical work the author must be allowed to speak for himself for 
the most part, the reader is always helped by a discussion of the issue, 
and here the issue is whether any further elucidation of modal concepts 
is possible. The fact that some of the medievals thought so might have 
been mentioned. The metaphysical section of the Najat in fact suggests 
how this might be done, although Afnan’s translation and the modern 
Latin translation do not exactly agree. 

In the discussion of Creation Afnan observes that creatio ex nihilo was 
not a Greek conception. He might have noticed, however, that it 
comes into medieval thought inéer alia from the Wisdom Literature 
(Maccabees, I1, 7) and that it undoubtedly passed from there to the 
Christian and Islamic world. Avicenna adopted the Neoplatonic 
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doctrine of emanation, which was widespread in the Islamic world 
before his time. It had been adopted by Al-Farabi (via pseudo-Aristotle), 
and it is to be found in the Sefer Yezirah on which Saadya wrote a 
commentary. Gabirol, depending on the pseudo-Empedocles, also 
adopted the doctrine with some qualifications. 

The other main doctrines of Avicenna are recounted—namely, 
God’s logical but nontemporal priority to the world (pp. 126-128), 
that God gives form to pre-existent matter via the Active Intelligence 
(p. 130), that God’s existence is demonstrable from the notions of 
possibility and necessity (p. 130), and the details of the procession of 
creatures (p. 132). 

Avicenna’s elaboration of Aristotelian psychology is well treated. 
The doctrine of the senses, the manifold classification of the intellect, 
as well as the role of the prophet are developed in some detail. Afnan is 
especially generous in the discussion of the distinction of the soul from 
the body. This doctrine can be traced to some of the commentators, 
for example, Philoponus and Themistius. The source of the view that 
the body is the instrument of the soul is ultimately derived from the 
Platonic dialogues, but Afnan should have noticed that such Platonic 
views were probably known through paraphrases of Plato’s works 
which were used more, or so it seems, than direct translations. 

Avicenna is famous for a proof for the existence of the soul, the 
‘“‘man suspended in the void” argument. Afnan translates the version 
of this argument from the Jshdrdt, but it is worth noticing that it occurs 
in several of Avicenna’s writings, including those which were translated 
into Latin in the Middle Ages, and so were influential in Christian 
thought. (Afnan says that a similar argument is to be found in 
St. Augustine, but he does not give any references.) He holds that this 
argument is known to be the source of Descartes’ cogito. This seems 
somewhat doubtful to me, since the Cartesian cogito argument occurs 
throughout medieval authors, most of whom explicitly refer it to 
St. Augustine. 

Avicenna was also responsible for a development of the view that the 
soul alone can explain the unity of experience, and Afnan discusses 
this in some detail (pp. 159 ff.). He follows Dr. F. Rahman in 
attributing Avicenna’s source of this argument to Philoponus. It 
might have been noticed, however, that the view is really very old. 
There are traces of it in Plotinus (as Rahman indicated), and its 
first appearance in European thought is Plato’s Theaetetus (184-186). 
It was possibly suggested, in a crude, materialistic form, by Alcmaeon 
of Croton. Here Afnan might have noticed that the argument was 
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exploited by many modern European philosophers, for example, 
Berkeley, Kant, and the Idealists. 

The role of the active Intellect is discussed by Afnan but he could have 
developed the doctrine of “‘preparation” which, as Gilson has shown, 
is of importance in medieval thought in Christendom and which is 
essential anyhow to Avicenna’s full view of human cognition. 

The chapter on religion is, so far as I can tell, satisfactory. It includes 
discussion of the divine attributes, providence, the need for prophecy, 
the threefold mission of the prophet, the details of the angelic hierarchy, 
mystical union, and the grades of mystical ascent. Avicenna wrote a 
number of mystical treatises to which Afnan alludes. (They have been 
translated recently into French by H. Corbin.) 

I cannot go into the details of the chapter on physics, medicine, and 
the other sciences, and I am not competent to judge their merits. 
They seem generally satisfactory. I am not satisfied with the discussion 
of motion (p. 210), and the relation of motion to first and second 
entelechy (p. 211) is very confusing, since Aristotle uses these latter 
terms in a different sense. 

There are a few bad errors which I have noted. Avicenna’s idea 
that one is not a number, Afnan writes, is due to a misunderstanding 
of Aristotle. Surely this is mistaken, for Aristotle explicitly teaches this 
in a number of places.* Other misunderstandings of this sort occur. 

Yet, despite such criticisms the account of Avicenna is, in the main, 
both accurate and interesting, and the book is a worthy contribution 
to the field for the English reader who wishes to know what Avicenna 
has meant in the history of thought. It is not as philosophically thorough 
as the works of D. Saliba, A. M. Goichon, or L. Gardet, but it 
is probably the best essay in English on this important thinker of the 
Middle Ages. 

Jutius R. WeErnBerRG 
University of Wisconsin 


A STUDY IN ETHICAL THEORY. By D. M. Mackinnon. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1958. Pp. vii, 280. $3.25. 


This book is most provoking, and not entirely in a good sense. 
Professor Mackinnon deals with important questions, questions too 
often neglected by contemporary moral theorists, and he has much 
to say that is interesting, suggestive, and insightful. But his style is 


3 Metaphysics, 1053 a 30; 1088 a 7 is definitive; and cf. T. Heath, Manual 
of Greek Mathematics (Oxford, 1938), p. 38. 
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passionately obscure; he alternates between dogmatic statement and 
coy hint; his discussion of the views of other philosophers varies un- 
certainly between mere summary and positive assertion of his own 
ideas; and the thread of his argument is all too often cut and lost by 
the kind of rhetoric that one associates more with the pulpit than with 
the seminar room. His main desire is to study “some of the ways in 
which the problem . . . of the possibility of metaphysics impinges on 
moral reflection” (p. v), and to do this not only at the academic or 
“‘meta-” level but also at the practical or man-in-the-street level. As 
nearly as I can make out, the main stream of his argument is this: 

(1) Moral philosophies may present themselves as exercises in the 
logic of the language of morals, but even if they do they are affected 
by our sense of what is valuable and they affect in turn our practical 
perplexities. (2) If we feel it is “results” that matter, we are apt to 
work out a utilitarian view. We will very likely have a disdain for 
concern with vague, unanswerable, and therefore fruitless questions 
about human destiny and the nature of the universe; we will rather 
present a would-be scientific view of human nature, and we will be 
led from this to a deterministic view of action. (3) We may on the 
other hand feel that the kind of life lived by the saint is valuable 
regardless of what it produces in the way of human happiness, and that 
what a man wanted or meant to do is much more important than what 
he actually brought about. To buttress this position we may develop 
a view which insists on the freedom of the will and exalts its importance 
in the scheme of things. For we can argue that while we cannot know 
anything about human destiny or the ultimate nature of the universe, 
we can know what we ought to do, indeed, that here we have our only 
truly unconditional knowledge. (4) The controversy between liber- 
tarians and determinists is discussed at length, in connection with the 
conflict between the Erfolgsethik and the Gesinnungsethik, as Mackinnon 
is fond of calling the two previously developed positions. (5) Each of 
these two positions is constantly being challenged by the other. 
Recognizing this, we may make an effort to reconcile the two by 
taking a very broad view of the needs and potentials of human nature 
and by seeing the two as expressing aspects of that nature. Mackinnon 
suggests this as one way of reading Bishop Butler’s ethics. (6) We cannot, 
however, confine our moral theories simply to personal problems. 
What we think about morals will affect our political beliefs and actions, 
and an insistence on the absoluteness of our moral standards (which 
is, Mackinnon thinks, surprisingly enough common to both types of 
theory) may lead us to overlook the need for relativism and compro- 
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mise which a concern for politics would lead us to emphasize. If we 
feel strongly enough the complexity of human affairs on a large scale, 
we will be led to view the opposition between Erfolgsethik and Gesin- 
nungsethik as a challenging and continuous dialectical process rather 
than as a fixed and static disagreement about basic values. And this 
will change the way we feel about the metaphysical issues that have 
become involved in the moral debate. (7) Torn by the constant conflict 
between these two rather formal views, we may find a way to resolve 
the problem by commitment to something like the specific values that a 
revealed religion gives. 

The clearest and most rewarding chapters in the book are those 
in which Mackinnon develops points (2) and (3), the chapters on 
Utilitarian and on Kantian ethics. He there explains, quite suggestive- 
ly, the way in which a Benthamite rejection of metaphysics differs from 
a Kantian rejection, and he goes on to discuss, in rather perceptive 
detail, the way in which each rejection forms what might be called a 
coherent attitudinal whole, with the moral and psychological theories 
which it in fact accompanies. His claim (p. 20) is that these chapters 
show us, in two classic cases, how views on the possibility of meta- 
physics are involved with views on morality. It would be easier to 
admit the claim if one could feel more certain that Mackinnon was 
really expounding Bentham and Kant, and not merely setting up 
ideal types toward which the actual views tend or by which they may 
be illuminated. But Mackinnon is so convinced that there must be 
‘“‘an ultimate controversy in ethics . . . between the ethic of motive and 
the ethic of consequences” (p. 143; cf. p. 121) that one cannot feel 
certain of this. The fact that he nowhere discusses Sidgwick, although 
allowing that he ought to (p. 32), only increases this worry. Sidgwick 
is a distinctly awkward case for him. Butit may well be that the shadow 
of inaccuracy is inseparable from the light of generality; and it is 
this kind of light that Mackinnon is trying to shed. 

In Chapter IV the controversy betweeen libertarians and determin- 
ists is discussed at length. The theme of the discussion is taken from 
Wittgenstein’s remark that a language is a form of life. To understand 
the differences between libertarianism and determinism, Mackinnon 
says, we must look to the forms of life with which they are involved. 
“The libertarian is a Gesinnungsethiker” (p. 165), and his appeal to the 
immediate deliverance of consciousness in the moment of action is not 
really an attempt to say that something is the case, but rather an 
attempt to make something the case. In saying we are free and re- 
sponsible we are trying to work out our individuality, to create ourselves, 
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to bring home to ourselves that we have souls; and we are trying to 
do this “‘in the setting of a doctrine which takes the spiritual pilgrimage 
of the individual as something significant in itself” (p. 142). Similarly, 
“to be an ethical determinist . . . is to live in a particular way” (p. 139), 
presumably the way of an Erfolgsethiker (cf. p. 144). At the same time, 
however, the libertarian is trying to defend his way of life, particularly 
the possibility of repentance, against the attacks of determinists. He 
does this by trying to defend a particular sort of language, the language 
of immediate private knowledge of our own mental states. Mackinnon 
does not make very clear the relation between the statement of the 
libertarian way of life and the defense of it. It is not clear whether or 
not the language of private knowledge of mental states is taken to 
have a use which is independent of its use in setting forth the libertarian 
way of life. If it has no such use, then it is itself part at least of what is 
being defended, and no account is given of what does the defending. If 
Mackinnon is saying that it has an independent use, he needs to tell 
us more about it than he does (cf. pp. 164-165). As to the actual line 
of defense, we are told that this kind of language is justified if, by 
using it, “human horizons are enlarged, human possibilities safe- 
guarded, as by no alternative means’ (p. 173). And this again is 
scarcely enough. Professor Mackinnon’s remarks in this chapter are 


suggestive, but they fail to clarify the nature of the relation between a 
theory about the possibility of metaphysics and a moral theory. 


J. B. ScuneEwrnD 
University of Chicago 


IL PENSIERO AMERICANO CONTEMPORANEO. Edited for the 
Centro di studi metodologici di Torino by F. Rosst-Lanp1. Volume I: 
Filosofia, epistemologia, logica. Turin, Edizioni di Comunita, 1958. 
Pp. xi, 341. L. 4000. 


This book is presented as the “first fruits” of “the interest exhibited 
in recent years by Italian students, especially of the younger generation, 
in ideas, methods, techniques, and tendencies of research . . . across the 
Atlantic,” and the hope is expressed that “it may serve as a useful and 
stimulating initial confrontation between the aspects of [American 
and Italian] culture here considered, not merely for Italian students . . . 
but perhaps also for Americans, who will find themselves mirrored 
here, even though the reflected image may seem at times incomplete 
or even distorted.’”’ The volume under review, which contains nine 
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essays on philosophical topics, forms only half of the total project; 
there is a companion volume of eight essays on various aspects of the 
social sciences in the United States. 

The project was sponsored by the Turin Center of Methodological 
Studies which since its foundation in the immediate postwar years has 
been the main focus of revolt against the fifty-year domination of 
historical idealism in Italy, and against the antiscientific temper now 
prevailing in philosophy throughout most of the Continent of Europe.’ 
Of the nine contributors, seven were born between 1918 and 1923 and 
entered on their academic careers since the war; and it seems clear 
that all seven of them would be prepared to accept the appellation 
“analytical philosophers.”’ For this reason alone, quite apart from the 
intrinsic interest of their present endeavor, they deserve the sympathet- 
ic attention of their American colleagues. 

They have not attempted to give a comprehensive account of the 
present state of American philosophy. Professor Rossi-Landi, who 
conceived the project more than six years ago, has apparently exercised 
som: slight control over the labors of his collaborators, but for the most 
part they seem to have chosen their own topics and methods of treat- 
ment quite freely. This is reflected in the fact that the essays are 
presented in alphabetical order. Nevertheless, the vague outline of an 
organic conception of American philosophy can be detected in the 
work and it accounts for some of the more disconcerting features of the 
book. 

When, for instance, we are faced at the very beginning with an 
essay tracing the development of “General Semantics” from Science 
and Sanity to Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and Action (1949), we can 
say to ourselves first that Professor Barone gives a very judicious account 
of the philosophic weaknesses of the movement, and second that the 
position of the essay is only an alphabetic accident. But when we find 
several subsequent essays reverting to the same topic, and always with a 
sympathetic interest rarely if ever displayed by professional philos- 
ophers in this country, we are compelled to revise our first estimate and 
admit that the luck of the alphabet produced in a way an appropriate 
result. 

Another surprising thing is the frequency with which the name of 
Charles Morris recurs in the book and the central position that he 


1 It deserves to be noted, however, that existentialism has never had in 
Italy the antiscientific bias that generally typifies it north of the Alps. One 
of the leading Italian existentialist; (Abbagnano) was among the founders of 
the Turin Center. 
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appears to occupy in the minds of several contributors. Rossi-Landi, 
who uses Morris as a foil for an exposition of Bergmann’s “ideal 
language” theory, explains rather ruefully that, speaking relatively, 
Morris is almost too well known in Italy, thanks to a monograph by 
himself and translations by himself and Ceccato. We might perhaps 
take this hint and regard the prominence of Morris as an historical 
accident, a recognized and admitted distortion of the picture. But 
elsewhere in the volume, in the essay by Paolo Rossi on “‘Some 
Problems in the Methodology of History,”’ lies the clue to a different 
interpretation. Rossi speaks of “the collaboration between the emigré 
exponents of European positivism and the thinkers with a pragmatist 
affiliation coming from the schools of Mead and Dewey” and adds that 
from this collaboration “positivism derived a substantial enlargement 
of interests and pragmatism a greater elaboration of methodology” 
(pp. 112-113). The interest of Italian students in Morris is explicable, 
I think, because for all the inadequacies they may find in his work he is 
for them a symbol of this ‘‘collaboration’’ and thus an appropriate 
point of entry into American philosophy. 

If we would understand why they regard this ‘‘collaboration’’—the 
existence of which is, as Rossi says, emphatically denied at least on the 
part of the positivists—as important, we must go deeper. They are 
all of them in revolt against the antiscientific idealism that was pumped 
into them as university students.” But at the same time, as one might 
expect, they are consciously or unconsciously influenced by it in their 
fundamental assumptions. Philosophy, they have been taught, should 
be the self-consciousness and the moral conscience of a cultural group: 
witness the Presentazione of the volume itself. What wonder then if their 
extreme “‘scientism” should go hand in hand with a concern for social 
problems and practical programs? The alliance of scientific empiricism 
with a movement like Dewey’s instrumentalism—itself a “‘scientific”’ 
revolt against an idealism in which it retained deep roots—was bound 
to be attractive to them, even if such an alliance is still more a hope 
than a fact; and to revert to the riddle left unsolved above, it is as a 
cultural expression of this hope that they find General Semantics 
significant. It is not surprising, therefore, to find Dewey’s educational 
theory compared favorably with that of Gentile by one writer,’ the 


* Aside from explicit polemics, this shows itself in the language they use— 
for instance in the frequent and not always enlightening recurrence of the 
word comportamento and its cognates. 

% American readers should take warning that the remarks on Gentile in 
this essay by L. Borghi are extremely biased and one-sided, to say the least. 
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transactional theory of his last phase pursued into its applications in 
psychology by another, and brought into relation with Bridgman’s 
operationalism by a third; nor is it surprising, on the other hand, that 
no one of the contributors has any sympathy with the “pure formal- 
ism’’ of positivists like Carnap and Reichenbach. Even in an otherwise 
“neutral” survey of the development of modal logic by Vaccarino this 
bias emerges. 

Where an interest in the pragmatist tradition is lacking, the limita- 
tion of the discussion to ““American” thought becomes an artificial 
and intolerable restriction. This is evident in the essay of Scarpelli, 
who sets his discussion of Pap’s views on the nature of logical analysis 
into a framework for which the historical and logical poles are provided 
by the Tractatus and the Philosophical Investigations, and ends by criti- 
cizing Pap from a position resembling that of Ayer. But even in other 
cases one often feels that the artificial limitation of scope is regrettable. 
This is especially true in the case of Rossi-Landi himself, for he has 
studied at Oxford and was the Italian translator of The Concept of Mind. 
One wishes that instead of discussing Morris he had attempted an 
explicit confrontation of the “impure formalism” of Bergmann, with 
what we might perhaps call the “‘pure informality” of the Oxford 
school. From his glancing references and hints, we can gather that he 


is at present feeling his way toward an intermediate position. Certainly 
it is his essay that contains the greatest promise of a creative contribu- 
tion to linguistic analysis from an Italian source. 


H. S. Harris 
The University of Illinois 


DAVID HUME. By A. H. Basson. Baltimore, Penguin Books, Inc., 
1958. Pp. 183. $.85. 


It cannot be said that the author of this book has fulfilled the twofold 
intention of its editor, for it is extremely unlikely to satisfy the “interest 
of the specialist” and will scarcely ‘‘attract the general reader.’’ It is 
too truncated an account to exhibit much of Hume’s complexity and 
too dull a treatment really to entice the intelligent layman. Nor are 
these faults due merely to limitations of space: others have written 
interestingly and perceptively about Hume under equally limiting 
conditions. 

Although Basson accepts Kemp Smith’s verdict that Hume’s original 
interest was in morals rather than in epistemology, he makes no real 
attempt to develop the possible parallels between the two which might 
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have guided Hume in the development of his general philosophy. By 
itself this is a far from fatal criticism. It becomes one when one notes 
that Basson assigns to Hume’s analysis an arbitrariness which in fact 
it does not possess. This may be seen both in his account of Hume’s 
views on the status of our causal beliefs and of our moral appraisals. 

Now it is indeed the case that, according to Hume, our causal 
beliefs can no more be justified than our breathing. We entertain 
the former as instinctively as we perform the latter. Again it may be 
that anyone who holds such a position is not entitled to appeal to rules 
of procedure in terms of which we can correct certain of our beliefs 
or dismiss others, and that if he does so he is open to the charge of 
inconsistency. But it is fairly clear that Hume does distinguish among 
our causal beliefs and does not think that all of them are of equal 
value. A large part of the basis for this distinction rests on the more 
important distinction which he makes between the erratic workings 
of the imagination and the stable operations of the understanding. 
It is not enough merely to note, as Basson does, that ‘Hume proposes 
to establish the limitation of the human understanding, by establishing 
a limitation of the human imagination” (p. 24). Nor is it enough 
to note that the two are different in that only the former generally 
leads to causal beliefs. What must also be recognized is that the latter 
occasionally leads to the same type of beliefs. It is through the under- 
standing that general rules are developed which check the arbitrariness 
of those causal beliefs generated by too vivid an association in the 
imagination or too long a period of sheer indoctrination. But no 
consideration is given to this particular distinction between the imagi- 
nation and the understanding with its important bearing on the status 
of our particular causal beliefs. Hence, Basson interprets Hume as 
claiming that our method of arriving at particular causal beliefs is 
irrelevant. It may be that, given his analysis of causal inference, this 
is what Hume ought to have claimed, but the point is that he did not. 

The same sort of basic error is to be found in Basson’s interpretation 
of Hume’s account of our moral appraisals. Just as causal beliefs are 
taken as not being open to correction, so, too, it is argued, is this 
Hume’s position with respect to our moral appraisals. Indeed, Basson 
goes so far as to claim that for Hume our sense of morals is very much 
like our sense of humor and, by implication, is equally arbitrary. This 
is far too Hutchesonian an interpretation of Hume. Hume certainly 
agreed with Hutcheson that reason is not the basis of our moral 
appraisals; but neither do we have a peculiar moral sense. The moral 
sentiment in Hume’s writings is not a sense; it is a feeling whose 
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ultimate source is sympathy. And the function of sympathy, taken both 
as a mechanism of communication and as a feeling of concern for 
others, is to correct our particular moral appraisals and to give them 
the stability and reliability which otherwise they would not have. 
Once again, it may very well be that Hume was no more justified in 
appealing to sympathy in his account of morals than he was in appeal- 
ing to the understanding in his epistemology. But he did; and the 
interesting point is that Basson does not even mention sympathy and 
naturally cannot consider the consistency, let alone adequacy, of 
Hume’s appeal to it as a corrective to arbitrary appraisals. Another 
lacuna is his failure to consider Hume’s account of justice. Yet Hume’s 
treatment of justice, apart from its intrinsic interest, constitutes a 
frontal attack on the rationalist’s concept of natural law which no 
respectable account of Hume’s moral philosophy should ignore. 

It is inevitable in giving an account of the work of any philosopher 
that specific topics cannot be fully developed in one place but must 
be taken up later on. The author has the annoying habit, however, 
of postponing full consideration of a point without informing the 
reader where its elaboration is to be found. Again, the author teases 
too much: he often raises an interesting point only to close off its 
consideration abruptly when the reader’s interest has been fully 
aroused. It seems natura] to compare this book with two others on 
Hume, published fairly recently and written under somewhat the same 
conditions. Basson’s David Hume attains very little of the clarity of 
D. G. MacNabb’s work, and none of the excitement and originality of 
A. L. Leroy’s. 

BERNARD WAND 
Carleton University 


OBSERVATION AND INTERPRETATION: A SYMPOSIUM OF 
PHILOSOPHERS AND PHYSICISTS. Edited by S. KOrNeER in 
collaboration with M. H. L. Price. New York, Academic Press, Inc., 
1957. Pp. xiv, 218. $8.00. 


This volume is the record of a gathering at the University of Bristol 
in the spring of 1957. There are sixteen papers, arranged in seven 
groups or sessions, each session followed by a discussion, and a con- 
cluding address by Sir Charles Darwin. Kérner, the general editor, 
acquits himself very well. Eight of the participants are philosophers, 
the others physicists. Virtually all have made their mark. Some are 
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very distinguished. Not surprisingly, therefore, some of the essays are 
substantial. In this respect the volume is a success. 

Is the quantum theory, as it now stands, compatible with deter- 
minism (in physics) ? Does the Heisenberg relation introduce an ineradi- 
cable subjectivity ? Is the particle still really a particle? More bluntly 
and with a twist, is it real or are the ’s perhaps what is really out 
there ? In philosophical discourse several of the words in these questions 
belong between quotation marks, but I shall not bother: everyone 
recognizes the great questions of the recent philosophy of physics. 
Naturally the participant physicists worry about them. The vast 
majority of philosophers are not sufficiently familiar with the quantum 
theory to relieve these worries, which I take to have been the purpose 
of the symposium, by specifically and concretely applying their own 
skills to the great questions. With the exception of Feyerabend and 
Popper, the participating philosophers belong to that vast majority. 
Sensible and responsible as they are, they therefore either ignore the 
questions completely or merely acknowledge them politely in an 
introductory paragraph or two, and go on to talk about what they are 
familiar with. It is the honorable thing to do. It is also the easy way 
out. In this respect the volume is an honorable failure. 

The physicists inevitably also discuss current problems within 
physics. Trying to read them, without much success, I got a bare 
glimpse of some of the many changes and additions since, thirteen 
years ago, I sacrificed almost a year to acquire a measure of familiarity 
with what was then the last word. Yet I shall not take the easy way out 
but, not too irresponsibly, I hope, say two things. For one, as far as the 
great questions are concerned, all those changes and additions which 
properly excite the physicists seem to me quite irrelevant. For another, 
I find most of the physicists’ own philosophizing as dull and ineffectual 
as ever. One of the most distinguished in this group, for instance, still 
thinks that the indeterminacy relation infects our knowledge with 
“subjectivity,” in some philosophically relevant sense of the term. In 
the discussion he is treated with the consideration that is no doubt his 
due. Unfortunately, that does not make it more interesting. 

Popper, going to the heart of the matter, answers three of the great 
questions. His answers, I believe, are right. His way of arriving at them 
is gloriously wrong-headed (as usual, I would say, if I thought that 
more of his many answers were right). (1) Appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the quantum theory makes predictions about 
individual particles. (2) There is nothing in principle peculiar about 
the role of the observer. (3) The #’s are “real.” These are the answers. 
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The contrary appearances mentioned in (1), I would say, are caused 
by two circumstances. (a) We do not ascribe to the particle an exact 
location but only location within a certain cell. (b) From the particle’s 
being in a certain cell now the theory predicts, not that it will be in a 
certain other cell later, but only that it will be in this cell (and others) 
with a certain statistical frequency. (The “particles” of the theory have 
in principle no orbits and are therefore particles only in an attenuated 
sense.) Popper starts from the die of the probability theorists. The die, 
he says, has a certain “real and objective” property. This property— 
he calls it a propensity—is relational. It is also the cause of which the 
observed frequencies in the familiar casting procedure are the effect, 
just as “real and objective” forces are the causes of which observed 
accelerations are the effects. The relationality of the property covers 
the casting procedure. To understand what goes on, one must know 
that Popper has long tilted against a view, attributed by him to some 
people he calls positivists, according to which such “abstract” or 
“theoretical”’ entities as forces are not “really and objectively out 
there.”” What he presents us with, I conclude, is a curious merger, a 
defensive and offensive alliance, as it were, between still another version 
of the Laplace-Keynes type of view on probability and an almost 
incredibly preanalytic metaphysical realism, with Aristotelian poten- 
tialities hovering in the wings. 

Popper “identifies” the “‘propensities’”’ of the particles (of the semi- 
classical model) with the w#’s. (3) follows. (2) follows, provided one is 
prepared to swallow the argument for (1), from the correct but 
oversimplified analogy between the casting procedure and the 
“shutting of the slit” in the familiar paradigmatic experiments. 
Concerning (2), I would say that with a bit of subtlety the analogy 
can be got through without any swallowing. Concerning (3), if one 
grasps the true logical structure of the quantum theory and if one 
investigates analytically, that is, as an analytical philosopher, some of the 
philosophical uses which physicists as well as some others often make 
of “real,” then it appears indeed that the y’s are, in this peculiar sense 
or use, the “‘ultimate physical reality.’’ That is why for once I put the 
quotes in (3). 

Of the essays by philosophers I most admire Braithwaite’s. To my 
mind it is a model of everything a paper in the so-called philosophy of 
science ought to be. Braithwaite examines and disposes of the claims 
now being made in the logic of probability in connection with the 
work of the Italian mathematician De Finetti. His accurate and subtle 
analysis is rather technical, so I shall not venture to summarize it in 
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twenty-five or even fifty words, but merely recommend it to the 
specialists. 

Ayer restates the case against the so-called logical theory of prob- 
ability (Carnap’s probability,). I can only repeat what has become a 
cliché. He is elegant; he is hicid; he here and there adds a clever twist. 
Kneale distinguishes among uses of “‘seeing.”’ I do not find that very 
exciting. But one can see the propaedeutic value of what he does and 
admire the judiciousness with which he does it. That makes his paper 
very superior to the run of papers on such topics with which we are 
now flooded. Ryle, on ‘“‘Predicting and Inferring,’ says no more than 
one could predict he would say by inferring it from “ ‘If,’ ‘So,’ and 
‘Because.’”’ I also infer that he is either not familiar with or quite 
unruffled by such criticisms as, say, Colburn’s in Philosophy of Science, 
XXI (1954), 132-139. 

Gustav BERGMANN 
State University of Iowa 


THE DEFINITION OF LAW. By the late HERMANN KanToROwICz. 
Edited by A. H. Campsectt with an Introduction by A. L. 
Goopnart. New York, Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. xxiv, 

113. $3.00. 


The author of this original, stimulating, and often witty essay was one 
of the great legal scholars of this century. He died in 1940 and was 
perhaps best known in the United States for an article in the Yale 
Law Journal of 1934, “Some Rationalism about Realism.”’ This was a 
clarion call to sanity made when American legal “realism’’ or ‘“‘rule- 
skepticism’? was approaching its high point of euphoria. It is still 
salutary reading today. 

The present essay was written as an introduction to a grand co- 
operative work which Kantorowicz planned but of which, because of 
the war, only fragments were completed. This was to be The Oxford 
History of Legal Science—a history not of law, but of the study, the 
exposition, and the criticism of law. Kantorowicz wrote this essay to 
demarcate the subject matter of this vast history and it has been 
rescued from oblivion by the devoted labors of Professor A. H. Camp- 
bell who has supplied it with excellent notes and detailed references to 
jurisprudential literature. For these alone the book is well worth its 
price. Professor Goodhart has added a lucid account of Kantorowicz’s 
aims. 

In 1939 this approach to the problem of definition with its rejection 
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of traditional terminology and cloudy juristic talk of essences was a 
breath of fresh air. It still has much of this quality, though at points 
Kantorowicz left his meaning tantalizingly vague. His main conten- 
tion was that the adequacy of a definition was not to be judged by its 
correspondence with an imagined essence but by its “‘usefulness” for a 
given science. This was his “Conceptual Pragmatism” and its elabora- 
tion led him to say things about language which resemble later philo- 
sophical doctrines. 

The problem of the definition of law was for Kantorowicz that of 
finding something which would be “useful” or “fruitful’’ for his vast 
history of legal science and would demarcate law from the neighboring 
fields of custom and morality. His choice, after eliminating a number 
of conventional alternatives criticized here, lighted on “‘a body of rules 
prescribing external conduct and considered justiciable.” 

Two questions arise here. One is related to the idea of a “‘pragmatical 
definition” and the other to the particular definition of law chosen. 
Given a science like physics or chemistry concerned to discover general 
laws, there is good sense in adjusting its classificatory terms to its aims. 
Shall we include the property of melting at a given temperature in the 
definition of “phosphorus”? Yes; because things so defined exhibit 
multiple similarities of behavior of just the kind which the science is 
out to seek. But surely history (at least of the kind planned by Kantoro- 
wicz) has no analogously identifiable aims to give a clear content to 
the idea of a definition “‘useful’’ or “‘fruitful”’ for history as such. What 
makes “‘justiciable” (that is, applied in authoritative settlement of 
conflicts) an illuminating element in a definition of law is that when 
rules are of a kind which judicial organs can apply, they also either 
must have, or function best when they have, certain other features 
which go together in most of what ordinary speech picks out somewhat 
uncertainly as “‘law.”’ The definition is illuminating because it explains 
why these features thus cluster together. So it is a good one for a 
historian and others to use, but not good because of any special utility 
in history. 

The definition chosen here has as its genus “‘rules’’ and its differentia 
“prescribing external conduct and considered justiciable.’’ The con- 
cept of a rule has been too long a storm-center of jurisprudence for 
this to be adequate with only the slender attempt made here to 
elucidate “rule” in terms of ‘“‘ought,”” and a division, which I do not 
fully understand, of rules into commands, precepts (or “norms of 
conscience’’), and dogmas. The restriction “concerning external 
conduct” is inserted because a (doubtless pragmatically) defining 
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feature of morality is taken to be that it prescribes “internal conduct 
consisting of volitions” but law never does so. There is of course 
something to be made of Kantian contrasts between the “‘internality”’ 
of morals and the “‘externality’’ of law but surely it is not this. ““Con- 
sidered justiciable”’ also is left too vague. It is clear that the author did 
not mean “actually enforced by courts of law,” for he is fervent in 
rejecting the identification of law with a state system in force. He not 
only included International Law from its earliest days but apparently 
any reasonably definite rules which anyone ever thought could be used 
in the settlement of disputes. So the pipe-dreams of systems of Natur- 
recht and also the rules of chivalry, duelling, and games are, by this 
test, law. The latter three are, however, recognized only as “‘borderline 
cases”’ on the somewhat odd but clearly “pragmatic” ground that they 
were not usually made an object of “‘legal science.” 

There are many shafts of insight in this essay, side by side with some 
oddities and obscurities. Perhaps its main merit is to correct the juristic 
myopia which follows on excessive preoccupation with law of the 
state, and to communicate the sense that a fresh start is always possible, 
and usually rewarding. 

H. L. A. Hart 
University of Oxford 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CHALLENGE OF POWER. By Davin 
Spritz. New York, Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 228. 


Can the people do wrong ? Can they abuse their power ? And if they 
can, is there a single remedy or set of remedies for generalized applica- 
tion? These are the problems Professor Spitz has set for himself. 
Briefly, he answers the first two questions in the affirmative and the 
last in the negative. Democracies, following the dictates of their 
electorates, do act abusively,. infringing essential rights, and they also 
permit private groups to act likewise. By “essential rights,” Spitz 
means “‘(1) the rights appropriate to the maintenance of equality, 
in particular, the equalities of citizenship and of opportunity; and 
(2) the rights necessary to the maintenance of democracy itself, in 
particular, the liberties of speech and of political association”’ (p. 15). 
Part One is devoted to documenting this conclusion, making it clear 
that democracies are no worse in this respect than other forms of 
government. 

The second and concluding part deals with possible methods of 
controlling democratic governments. After considering and discarding 
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as inadequate individual withdrawal from the state, the appeal to 
“right principles,” the appeal to the “right man,” and such institu- 
tional devices as concurrent majorities, bare majority rule, and 
economic and social democracy, Spitz concludes that “there is no 
solution or set of solutions that will effectively and permanently 
eliminate the innumerable oppressive acts of government and of private 
powers” (pp. 176-177). The reviewer would have been prepared to 
accept this conclusion at the outset and proceed with the search for 
piecemeal remedies for particular abuses which the author leaves for 
another day. It would be unfair, however, to ask Spitz to have tackled 
a different problem. 

While it is clearly correct that no single solution or set of solutions 
will eliminate abuses, it does not follow that no prescription is of any 
value in minimizing them. In Spitz’s view a system of government 
should depend either upon responsibility to the voters or upon some 
system of checks, but not both; and one that tries, as ours does, to 
combine the two “is characterized by an ambivalence or political 
schizophrenia in which the majority is both directed to rule and is 
restrained or prevented from doing so” (p. 72). It would seem to the 
reviewer that all human experience has taught us that it is precisely 
by combining responsibility and checks that human behavior is best 
controlled. By such combinations we seek to guide and limit the con- 
duct of our children. So also we strive to diminish the accident toll on 
our highways by a combination of penalties and educational programs 
designed to appeal to our sense of responsibility. 

More particularly, the author’s argument against checks and balances 
in government is that they result either in deadlock or in rule by a 
minority. This argument, I believe, is fallacious. There is a third 
important possibility. Obstacles to easy majority rule may force the 
search for and discovery of compromises or even new solutions that 
meet the needs better than would the proposals immediately acceptable 
to a simple majority. The failure to recognize and deal with this 
possibility leaves a serious hole in one of Spitz’s fundamental argu- 
ments. 

Spitz’s opposition to any general institutional solutions leads him 
to condemn judicial review. Referring to its key role in connection with 
advancing the essential democratic right of equality of opportunity, 
he bypasses the School Desegregation Cases with a footnote reference 
to “‘the fortuitous role of a particular Court” (p. 197), overlooking the 
fact that this decision was the culmination of a sequence of cases 
extending from 1939 to 1954. He goes on to declare that the Court, 
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by its decisions in the Plessy and Civil Rights cases, had ‘“‘helped to 
produce the evil discrimination it has only now—more than half a 
century later—seen fit to retract” (p. 198). No evidence is offered in 
support of the latter charge. 

My critical comments should not obscure the fact that the book 
contains many excellent features. Not the least of these is the author’s 
discussion of intrinsic limitations upon the responsibility principle. 
Here he points out, for instance, that majority electoral support for a 
particular political party does not necessarily imply majority approval 
of all elements of its program. Nevertheless, he considers it “one of the 
great paradoxes of our times” that “the majority of the American 
people do not seem to want a system of majority rule” (p. 15). ““They 
do not trust themselves to rule wisely,” he continues in the same 
passage. The personalization of the majority implicit in this statement 
suggests the error that runs through much of Spitz’s thought. It is not, 
of course, that “the majority,” a fixed group, distrusts itself, or that any 
individual distrusts himself, but that a majority of individuals, each 
of them unable to know who will be on his side for any given issue, are 
wary of how a majority of their fellows may line up. Depending upon 
one’s view of his fellow citizens this may or may not betray a lack of 
appropriate confidence; but it is neither illogical nor paradoxical. 


J. RoLanD PENNocK 
Swarthmore College 


BENEDICT DE SPINOZA: THE POLITICAL WORKS. Edited and 
translated with an Introduction and Notes by A. G. WERNHAM. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1958. Pp. x, 463. 63 s; $10.10. 

After a succinct introduction to Spinoza’s thought, this valuable 
book presents on facing pages a critical Latin text and an English 
translation of the complete Tractatus Politicus and of the political 
portions of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. Of the latter work, 
Chapters IV and XVI through XX are given in full, and Chapters ITI, 
V, VII, and XIV in part. If a selection had to be made, this is a good 
one, although since Spinoza’s ideas on the interpretation of Scripture— 
including prophecy, miracles, and the relation between reason and 
theology—are important for the understanding of his political thought, 
one must especially regret the omission of the Preface and of Chapters 
II, VI, VII, and XV. Undoubtedly, however, the limitations of space 
account for this; and at least enough is given in the included portions 
to suggest Spinoza’s views. 
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The translation is far more accurate than the Elwes version, and 
also reads more smoothly. The presence of the Latin text perhaps 
makes it not too important to complain about a certain looseness and 
lack of literalness in the translation, and one’s doubts on this score are 
mitigated also by the difficulties of Spinoza’s language and the various 
shifts of meaning that have occurred between his seventeenth-century 
Latin and contemporary English. Thus, for example, Wernham 
renders imperium, respublica, and status all as “‘state’’ (e.g., p. 279), while 
civitas is usually translated as ““commonwealth,” although on page 247 
it, too, becomes “‘state’’; these important Latin terms are also trans- 
lated in many other ways, with a consequent disquieting lack of 
predictability concerning just what in the Latin a given English term 
corresponds to, and conversely. As another example, summum is 
alternatively translated, often on the same page, as “supreme,” 
“perfect,” “greatest,” and “sovereign”’ (e.g., p. 133). A glossary of 
terms would have been a great help in this connection. One wonders, 
likewise, about the propriety of translating the arbitrium of the sovereign 
as his “jurisdiction” (p. 133), fidei universalis as ““oecumenical creed” 
(p. 119), and philosophi as “scientists” (p. 247). Yet sometimes 
Wernham’s free renderings are quite fortunate. A good example is the 
important and difficult passage in Chapter IV of the Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus where Spinoza presents the first of his two reasons for 
saying that although all things are determined by universal laws of 
nature, the laws made for men’s safety and comfort nonetheless depend 
on the human will. Here Wernham’s translation brings out the probable 
meaning more clearly than does Elwes’ more literal version, and he 
contributes a suggestive footnote (p. 69, n. 1). 

The Introduction, after a brief presentation of relevant aspects of 
Spinoza’s metaphysics, psychology, and morals, discusses some of the 
central concepts of his political theory: right of nature, law of nature, 
state of nature, contract, the sovereign. The discussion proceeds 
through a point-by-point comparison of Spinoza’s interpretation of 
these concepts with that of Hobbes, and the conclusion which emerges 
at most points is the not too novel one that Spinoza is the more con- 
sistent of the two. Wernham’s discussion is always acute and subtle, 
and it is no disparagement of it to say that the questions he treats in the 
interpretation of both Hobbes and Spinoza are often very controversial 
ones which require, if his interpretations are to have more than initial 
plausibility, a much fuller treatment than he has here given them 
within the space of thirty-five pages. Examples of such questions are 
whether Hobbes’s determinism removes the limits he sets on natural 
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right, whether Spinoza’s determinism is consistent with his view of the 
dictates of reason, whether Hobbes grounds obligation on something 
other than self-interest, whether the political consequences of Spinoza’s 
doctrine of self-interest as the exclusive basis of obligation are more 
libertarian than those of Hobbes. It is a tribute to the thought- 
provoking character of Wernham’s discussion of these and similar 
questions that one would strongly welcome a much fuller analysis of 
them from his hand. 
ALAN GEWIRTH 

Unwwersity of Chicago 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. By Gustav BERGMANN. Madison, 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 181. $4.75. 


Although this book is marketed as an introductory text in the 
philosophy of science, it reads more like a primer in the philosophy of 
Gustav Bergmann. Bergmann’s opinions (most of them highly con- 
troversial) on a number of topics are stated as obiter dicta, often with 
no clarification of key concepts (much less examination of divergent 
views). For example, the problem of deductive logic is brushed off 
as follows: ‘“‘Just as a tautology ‘says nothing,’ so the conclusion of a 


valid argument does not ‘say anything new,’ that is, says nothing 
that has not already been said, implicitly in the premisses. Of course, 
this is not all that can be said about logic. Yet it will suffice for our 
purposes. The rest can be left to the specialist” (p. 30). Here is Berg- 
mann on naming: “there is no difference in the way they name [i.e., 


general terms and proper names]. He who believes there is has been 
misled by the metaphor of pointing” (p. 13). Or again, here is 
Bergmann explaining the meaning of “exists”: ““what exists is what is 
named by a proper name of the ideal language”’ (p. 44). This is one 
of two suggested interpretations of existence, both in terms of the 
“ideal language.” 

When there are references to the views of other (unnamed) philos- 
ophers in this book, they are polemical in the extreme. For example, 
speaking of the view (which is held by virtually all philosophers .of 
science today except Bergmann), that dispositions cannot be explicitly 
defined by means of other statements, he writes: ““Do they realize that 
all they do in taking this position is to embrace a non-Humean position 
on causation ?”’ (p. 62). One wonders just what sort of a sin taking a 
“non-Humean position on causation” is supposed to be. 

Moreover, Bergmann’s philosophy of science, as presented in this 
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book, is idiosyncratic in the extreme. Taking as his starting point the 
program of constructing an “ideal language,” he enunciates on page 13, 
as his main tool in the work, his version of Russell’s Principle of Acquaint- 
ance. Needless to say, any philosopher of science who takes the “‘Prin- 
ciple of Acquaintance”’ and the “ideal language”’ as his major philo- 
sophical weapons is swimming very much against the stream. A 
book which swims against the stream may be very useful, even at the 
introductory level, if it indicates what the “stream’’ is and why the 
arguments usually taken as decisive against the minority position are 
not so taken by the author of the book. Bui 2 book which presents only 
a minority position, and which uses without emendation arguments 
generally discredited, is irresponsible as an introduction to a field. 


HiLtary PuTNAM 
Princeton University 


IL PENSIERO DI BERTRAND RUSSELL: ESPOSIZIONE STO- 
RICOCRITICA. By EMMANUELE Riverso. Napoli, Istituto Editoriale 
del Mezzogiorno, 1958. Pp. 568. L.4o000. 

For anybody doing research on Russell’s life and work, Riverso’s 
book would be of great value. He has read all of Russell’s voluminous 


writings and commented on many of them; and his copious footnotes 


tell us pretty well everything that people have said in articles about 
Russell, sensibly or otherwise. There is a long bibliography. Russell’s 
life and personality are sympathetically described, and a clear, un- 
pretentious account is given of his main nonlogical works. 

The great fault of Riverso’s work is that he is ignorant of logic to the 
point of illiteracy, in spite of all the logical treatises and articles he has 
tried to master. In an “historico-critical exposition’ of Russell’s 
work, this is a fatal defect—all the more because detailed discussions 
of what is unknown territory to many, like Whitehead’s Universal 
Algebra and the second and third volumes of Principia Mathematica and 
Frege’s Grundgesetze, may impress the unwary reader. The rest of this 
review will provide evidence for this unfavorable verdict. 

Page 47: Frege is credited with the view that “‘truth and falsehood 
are not to be attributed exclusively to propositions, but can be attrib- 
uted to anything whatsoever.” 

Page 48: The author confuses the distinction of Begriff and Gegenstand 
with the distinction of use and mention. He also explains the 
distinction in Frege between first-, second-, and third-level Begriffe 
as “‘a subordination of genera and species.” 
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Pages 54-55: Russell defines the logical product of two propositions 
p and q as being the proposition that, for all r, if p implies that q implies 
r, then r (Principles of Mathematics, p. 16). Our author’s version of this is 
that there is an “‘axiom very useful when we start with logical prod- 
ucts,” namely, that if and q are propositions such that p implies 
that g implies r, then we can infer the truth of r. Again, Russell’s 
axiom (ibid.) that, for any propositions p, q, if (p implies q) implies /, 
then p, appears as an axiom that (q implies p) implies p. 

Page 75: We are told that cardinal numbers may be positive or 
negative. 

Page 77: “Black bread” is offered as a concrete interpetation of the 
notation “f(a)”” —_f = black, a = bread. 

Page 95: The definition of “successor of the number n”’ as “‘class of 
all classes got by adding a member to classes having the number n”’ 
is criticized on the ground that we are not in a position to add a 
constellation to the Zodiac, an Apostle to those Christ called, a marshal 
to Napoleon’s marshals, or a year to the twelve years of young Alduccio. 

Page 120: “‘Frege’s theory” of sense and reference “forbids us to say 
‘a is a’ because there is no difference of connotation.” 

Page 176: “‘A one-one relation . . . has only one referent and only one 
relatum.”’ 


Page 188: Russell and Whitehead define the arithmetical difference 
between two cardinals y and v as the class to which belongs any class 
such that, if v is added to its cardinal number, the result is a non-null 
class and equal to y. Our author’s version: “‘the class such that the 
cardinal number of the arithmetical sum of it and v is identical with y 
and exists.” 


P. T. GrEAcH 


University of Birmingham 
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The American Academy of Arts and Sciences has announced three 
prizes of $1,000 to be awarded annually to the authors of unpublished 
monographs, one each in the Humanities, the Social Sciences, and the 
Physical and Biological Sciences. A monograph is defined as a “‘schol- 
arly contribution to knowledge, too long for an article in a learned 
journal and too specialized for a general book.” The final date in 
1960 for submitting manuscripts is October 1. For fuller information 
send a stamped self-addressed envelope to the Committee on Mono- 
graph Prizes, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 Newton 
Street, Brookline Station, Boston 46, Massachusetts. 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 


Geddes MacGregor, Bryn Mawr College 


Here is a text for the student with little or no background 
in philosophy who is making his first prolonged approach to 
the intellectual problems of religion. It offers him some basic 
materials for an understanding of central questions in religious 
philosophy, but not an outline of a comprehensive philo- 
sophical or theological system. Rather, the book’s purpose 
is to encourage the sudent to develop a critical attitude toward 
the philosophical problems that religion raises and to appre- 
ciate more keenly the nature of religion itself. 


384 pages 1959 cloth $4.50 
paper $2.95 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


2nd edition 


edited by Walter G. Muelder, Boston University 
and Laurence Sears, revised by 
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This text, first published in 1940, is a book of readings tracing 
by means of selections which are substantial in length, the 
growth of American philosophical thought. The second edition 
shows how the established traditions have shifted as they met 
the ideas which have become increasingly prevalent. Repre- 
sented are the efforts of the thinkers whose intellectual roots 
are in various traditions—idealism, realism, pragmatism—to 
reconstruct their problems, ideas, and methods in relation to 
developments in 20th century science. 
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An Introduction to Philosophy of Science 


edited by Edward H. Madden, San Fose State College 


This new book for undergraduate students presents the think- 
ing of some of the best classical and contemporary minds on 
basic problems in the philosophy of science. The articles are 
carefully related to each other to encourage a real under- 
standing of the subject and not simply an accumulation of 
information. The book expresses a three-fold purpose: To 
make clear the logical structure of science in its various fields, 
to make clear the philosophical problems to which science 
gives rise, and to carefully evaluate the solutions offered 
for these problems. 
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as a continuing human enterprise. 
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The first brief, general introduction to the philosophy of 
Aristotle as a whole. Presupposing no previous knowledge of 
Aristotle, Professor Randall makes the great philosopher’s work 
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in terms of their significance for the present day. Emphasizing 
Aristotle’s heritage for the modern world, this publication will 
interest anyone concerned with the world of ideas and with 
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Anaximander, a natural philosopher of Miletus in the sixth 
century B.C., was the first thinker known to have expounded a 
rational scheme of the universe as an orderly system. Although 
only a fragment of his work remains, Dr. Kahn has recon- 
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careful analysis of the ancient tradition. He demonstrates 
Anaximander’s decisive role in formulating the Greek philo- 
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author sees the issue of the ‘“‘cold war’’ not as capitalism versus socialism 
but as a confrontation of ethical values; human liberty versus Communist 
fanaticism, violence and despotism. $3.50 


Order from your bookseller 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 














TWO FASCINATING BOOKS ON 
TWO GREAT THINKERS 


as seen in candid and revealing conversations 
by their friends and colleagues 


DIALOGUE ON JOHN DEWEY 


In this exchange of opinion and reminiscence, the great philosopher and 
educator comes vividly to life. We meet him with his family and friends, 
overhear his leftures, glimpse him at work, discuss his books, see him 
absorbed in ideas and above all “living his philosophy.” Readers will find 
here a delightful and instruétive companion for the Dewey Centennial year. 


Participants in the discussion: James T. Farrell, James Gutmann, Alvin 
S. Johnson, Horace M. Kallen, Harry W. Laidler, Corliss Lamont, Ernest 
Nagel, John H. Randall, Jr., Herbert W. Schneider, Harold Taylor, Milton 
Halsey Thomas (A biographical sketch of each participant included in the volume). 


DIALOGUE ON 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


A paradoxical and poetic nature is revealed in this book about the philo- 
sopher who was also a beloved teachter and friend. We learn of his personal 
life and of his ideas; hear his self-eSttimate as a man of letters; learn of his 
increasing isolation. Out of the conservation emerges a portrait of absorbing 
interest. 


Participants in the discussion: James Gutmann, Horace M. Kallen, Corliss 
Lamont, Milton Munitz, Ernest Nagel, John H. Randall, Jr., Herbert W. 
Schneider (Biographical sketches included in the volume). 


Originally recorded on tape — both dialogues have been edited by 


CORLISS LAMONT 
with the assistance of MARY REDMER 


At all booksellers e EACH VOLUME 2.50 


HORIZON PRESS « NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 











NEW! A unique integration of the 
expository and critical approaches to the study of— 


ETHICS: 
A Critical Introduction 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT, University of Wisconsin 


Designed for introductory college courses, this textbook develops 
the student’s ability to think critically about ethical ideas. It first intro- 
duces some of the ways in which early or primitive societies felt the need 
for and slowly evolved moral codes. Then it presents a critical, historically 
inclusive evaluation of moral ideas, showing how they have developed 
and how have been criticized. The book concludes with an extensive collec- 
tion of readings drawn from both historical and contemporary sources. 
The readings are organized in five groups, each dealing with a practical 
problem approached from a number of different points of view. This 
carefully selected material offers invaluable practice in ethical criticism. 
1960. 540 pp. $5.50 


Dominant Themes in 
Modern Philosophy 


A History 
GEORGE BOAS, Johns Hopkins University 


A unique study which applies the history-of-ideas method to the whole 
course of modern European philosophic thought. The growth and modi- 
fication of the important influential ideas are traced in detail. Book shows 
how each concept is reflected in the thought of other philosophers and 
how it is an index to a particular period. ‘Professor Boas combines sound 
scholarship, historical imagination, and lucidity of style in a way which few 
living historians of a can match.”” — Gregory Vlastos, Princeton 
University. ‘‘. . . superb, one of the most complete and interestingly written 
commentaries I have seen.” — Jerome Richfield, Bucknell University. 
1957. 660 pp. $7.50 


Moral Stardards 


An Introduction to Ethics 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, University of Nebraska 


This thought-provoking textbook integrates three approaches to 
ethical philosophy: through its history, its crucial problems, and an 
analysis of the nature of man. It includes a thorough treatment of the 
contemporary naturalists; discusses the practical application of ethical 
principles in personal, social, and political life. ““An excellent presentation. 
Complete, yet allowing freedom to the instructor for his own method of 
presentation.”” — Clyde G. Smallwood, University of Oklahoma. 
“Notable for its clear, fair-minded digests of various schools of ethical 
theory, involving critical and constructive thought on the part of the student.” 
— Religious Education. 2nd Ed., 1957. 535 pp. $5.50 








THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 








THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


announces the publication of 


MODERN TRENDS 
IN WORLD RELIGIONS 


Contemporary trends in Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism, Islamic, 
Hindu, and Chinese philosophy and religion. A symposium edited 
by Joseph M. Kitagawa, with an introduction by Daisetz Teitaro 
Suzuki. Papers by C.J. Adams; A. Chakravarty; Wing-tsit-Chan; 
K. von Durckheim; W.L. King; M. Mahdi; E. Rivkin; R.L. Slater; 
and D.T. Suzuki. 


Pages, xvi + 286 Price: Cloth, $3.95 


The Paul Carus Lectures 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE, by John Dewey . . . $4.00 
THE REVOLT AGAINST DUALISM, by Arthur O. 

Lovejoy $4.00 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRESENT, by G. H. Mead . . = $4.00 
GREAT VISIONS OF PHILOSOPHY, by Wm. P. Mon- 

tague $4.50 
TOWARD A PERSPECTIVE REALISM, by E. B. 

McGilvary $4.50 
THE MEANING OF HUMAN HISTORY, by Morris 

$4.00 
An ANALYSIS OF KNOWLEDGE AND VALUATION, 

by C. I. Lewis $6.00 
NATURE, MIND AND DEATH, by C.J. Ducasse. . . . = $4.50 
THE INQUIRING MIND, by George Boas $4.50 
REASON AND THE NATURE OF THINGS, by J. 

Loewenberg $4.50 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 
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